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DUTY. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 








The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fucitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 

Wind-wavered corpse lights, daughters of the 
fen, 

The more we feel the high stern-featured beauty 

Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise. 

But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days. 

For this we honor him, that he could know 

How sweet the service and how free 

Of her, God’s eldest daughter here below, 

And choose in meanest raiment which was she. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Nevada Assembly has voted 19 to 
11 in favor of full suffrage for women. 
The measure had passed the Senate two 
days before by a majority of six votes. 


~2> 


The bill had been defeated 17 to 12 in 
the Assembly when it first came up, but 
was afterwards reconsidered and passed. 
Many votes are said to have been won 
for it by Mrs. Mila Tupper Maynard, 
whose womanly and gracious eloquence 
is highly praised. The Carson corre- 
spondent of the Reno Bvening Gazette 
Bays: 

The Assembly Chamber was packed to 
its fullest capaeity.. The gallery and 
lobby were crowded with men, and every 
available inch of room on the floor was 
occupied by ladies, some of the members 
giving up their seats to the fair visitors 
and gallantly retaining the perpendicular 
while the discussion was in progress. The 
House went into committee of the whole 
to discuss the amendment, Dr. Hogan in 
the chair. Beck made a motion for a 
favorable recommendation by the com- 
mittee, and opened the bill in a few well 
chosen, apt and forcible remarks, con- 
cluding by asking leave for Mrs. Mila 
Tupper Maynard to address the com- 
mittee, as she could express his views far 
better than himself. Leave was granted, 
and the fair orator was invited to the 
speaker’s stand, where she addressed the 
assemblage for nearly an hour... . It 
was the most convincing argument ever 
heard upon the subject, excepting, per- 
haps, the efforts of some of the members 
of the opposition, who clearly demon- 
strated that it would be an improvement 
in the general condition of things if 
women like Mrs. Maynard were not only 
invested with the franchise right, but also 
with the legislative functionary power in 
the place of some of those to whom it is 
entrusted. At all events, Noah Webster 
and Lindley Murray would not be so fear- 
fully travestied as they were on the floor 
of the Assembly Chamber yesterday after 
the champion of womav’s rights had con- 
cluded her remarks. That, I think, was 
what brought over Allen, of Eureka, who 
at the start was opposed to the amend- 
ment, wavering when Mrs. Maynard had 
finished, and an acknowledged convert 
when the last speaker had closed. That, 
at all events, would have been my ex- 
perience if I had been a member upon 
the floor. 
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The Grange of Connecticut is in line 
with the advanced and progressive 








thought of the day. Two granges in 
Litchfield County have elected lady mas- 
ters this year, Miss Ella Brush, Master of 
North Cornwall Grange and Miss Mary 
Woodward, master of Webutrick Grange. 


— —ee 
In Kansas the presidential woman suf- 


frage bill passed the Senate Feb. 27. It 
will probably pass the Houee if there be 


| time, but the session is so near the close 


that it may not be reached. 
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A bill extending suffrage to ten women 
who individually petitioned for the right 
also passed the Kansas Senate on same 
day. Senator W. A. Morgan deserves espe- 
cial credit for his activity in promoting 
the bills. 

An amendment to extend full suffrage 
to women passed the popular branch of 
the Montana Legislature by a vote of 40 
to 16, but was defeated in the Senate. 


eS ———Ee 
The New Jersey Assembly has passed a 


bill making women eligible to attorney 
and counsellor examinations and licenses. 
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In Minnesota, from 1849 to 1891, the age 
of protection for girls was only ten years. 
It was then advanced to sixteen years. 
Recently a mass meeting was held in 
Minneapolis, in which leading attorneys, 
ex-members of the bench, business men, 
ministers, ladies of the Woman’s Council 
and W. C. T. U., and others participated, 
resulting in the appointment of an Execu- 
tive Committee, of which Judge Pierce is 
chairman, to push a movement to secure 
advanced legislation. A bill has been 
prepared to raise the age of protection to 
eighteen years. The Idaho Assembly 
passed a bill fixing the age at eighteen 
years, by a unanimous vote and without 
debate. The Senate reduced the age to 
sixteen years, and the matter is still 
pending. 
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The practical suppression of one hun- 
dred ard sixty municipal woman suf- 
frage petitions by holding back their 
publication until after the vote, is an 
evidence of the unfair tactics used to de- 
feat the bill. The Journal of the House 
of Representatives, dated Tuesday, March 
3, 1895, and distributed on Wednesday, 
the day after the vote had been taken, 
contains four solid pages of titles of such 
petitions. The matter deserves investiga- 
tion. 
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All the friends of equal rights for wom- 
en owe gratitude to the Boston Globe, 
Advertiser and Record, which have sup- 
ported the municipal woman suffrage bill 
ably, earnestly and consistently through- 
out this campaign. The Transcript has 
been friendly, but not so warm in its sup- 
port as usual, because Mr. Clement has 
gone to Europe, leaving in charge a gen- 
tleman who is opposed to suffrage. He 
has stood by the traditions of the paper 
on this question, but of course could not 
be expected to do as much for it as if he 
were personally in favor. The Traveller, 
which used to be in favor, is opposed under 
its new management. The Post is opposed, 
but willing to publish communications on 
both sides. The Boston Journal, as usual, 
has been ultra and virulent in its opposi- 
tion, and unwilling to let the other side 
have a hearing in its columns, evidently 
feeling that free discussion would result 
in converts to woman suffrage. 


~~ 





The Boston Herald has found room for 
a series of voluminous communications 
against equal rights, a single letter some- 
times occupying four columns of small 
type; but it has been able to find room 
for only a few of many much briefer com- 
munications sent to it in favor of suffrage. 
This is contrary to the habit of the Jerald, 
which is usually pretty fair in giving both 
sides a hearing, and has recourse to this 
one-sided policy only when it is seriously 
afraid the bill will pass. Some of these 
long letters to the Herald against equal 
rights have been written by women, some 
by men masquerading under women’s 
names. Nearly all have been feeble as 
well as diffuse, and they have contained a 
number of serious misstatements. We 
believe, however, that on the whole the 
publication of these articles has done 
more good than harm. The oftener the 
arguments against woman suffrage are 
aired, the more apparent their flimsiness 
becomes, even when the suffragists are 
not allowed an opportunity to point out 
the holes in them. 





At the Maseachusetts Town meetings, 
March 4, women were chosen school trus- 
tees in the following places,among others : 


Hyde Park Mrs. Bila F. Boyd (in place of 
Mrs. Wood. who declined re-election. ) 
Melrose, Mabel A. Valentine. 
Sharon, Dora M. Leonard. 
Norwood, Marcia M. Winslow. 
Situate, Julia E. Webb. 
Stoneham, Sarah A. Lynde. 
Braintree, Ann M. Brooks. 
Danvers, Mrs. Cornelia E. Whipple. 
Bedford, Mrs. Mary E. Laws. 
Orange, Mrs. Marion E. Mason. 
Sandwich, Elizabeth Clark. 


oe —— 
Women were elected Trustees of Public 
Libraries, among others, as follows: 
Norwood, Maria E. Colburn. 
Stoneham Cora E. Dike. 
Hudson, Miss C. Belle Gleason. 
Topsfieid, Mrs. E. W. Hutchings. 
Medway, Mrs Lizzie Rice. 
Bridgewater, Caroline Sampson. 
Westboro, Emma 8. Nourvce. 


———__—_ $e ne 


In Obio, the Relator in the woman’s 
school suffrage case proposes to appeal to 
the Supreme Court. 


ee = 


The New England Kitchen, which has 
carried on a successful business for five 
years under the direction of Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, has moved from its small and 
inconvenient rooms on Pleasant Street to 
No. 485 Tremont Street. The new quar- 
ters are admirably suited to the growing 
needs of the kitchen. In addition to the 
large amount of food sold at the counter, 
250 quarts of soup are sent each day to 
the city schools for the pupils’ luncheons. 
This new feature in the Boston school 
system has proved most satisfactory. 
Numerous difficulties have been overcome, 
and now, in place of pickles and éclairs, 
the children have hot, wholesome soups, 
health bread, buns, and delicious pud- 
dings. Five cents is the charge for each 
order. The schools supplied are the Boys’ 
High, the Boys’ Latin, the Girls’ High, 
the Roxbury, Charlestown, East Boston 
and Dorchester High,and the Rice Normal 
Training School. Mrs. Richards feels 
just pride in this department of the New 
England Kitchen, of which she was the 
orgavizer, and she is looking forward to 
an extension of the work in other direc- 
tions. 


WOMEN DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN., FEB. 28, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal; 
The statement copied in your paper of 
Feb. 23, that ‘‘Dr. Helen Webster, of 
Wellesley College, is the only woman 


| who has ever earned the title of doctor of 


philosophy, will surprise the many women 
doctors of philosophy who bear that title 
from both American and European uni- 
versities. Especially those who took their 
degrees when Dr. Webster took hers, 
will be surprised at the statement. 

The writer probably meant to say that 
Dr. Webster (whose scholarship is well 
known, and of whose career American 
women may be justly proud), took her 
degree under circumstances of more diffi- 
culty and hardship than would fall to the 
lot of an applicant to-day for a degree in 
Europe. The statement, however, implies 
that no woman at present holds the title 
of Ph. D. except Dr. Webster, and should 
be corrected. 

KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN. 

Graduate Student, Yale University. 


> 





W. Cc. T, U. FRANCHISE NOTES. 


Mrs. Louisa Southworth, State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise for Ohio, earnestly 
urges the local Unions to pursue a course 
of home study of suffrage literature, and 
has arranged to supply them with it at 
reduced rates. Three books are recom- 
mended for this purpose; for a textbook, 
“The Subjection of Women,” by John 
Stuart Mill; for recitations, ‘‘The Yellow 
Ribbon Speaker”; for general reading, 
‘*Common Sense Applied to Woman Sutf- 
frage,” by Mary Putnam Jacobi. 

Mrs. Southworth writes: ‘‘The first of 
these may be regarded as the very alpha- 
bet of the subject. The method to pursue 
is for the franchise superintendent to 
read the first thirteen pages of this book, 
take careful notes of what is read, adding 
such comments of her own as she may 
choose, and ask for a discussion. To pre- 
pare herself in this way for each succes- 
sive session of the Union will familiarize 
the members with the best arguments 
and logical reascns why women should be 
enfranchised. The above books to be 
used for this purpose may be secured, by 
Ohio women only, for one dollar, by ap- 
plying to the State Superintendent of 
Franchise, Louisa Southworth, 844 Pros- 
pect Street, Cleveland, 0.” 
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NATIONAL WOMEN’S COUNCIL. 


Continued from last week.) 
Feb. 26, Business Meeting. 

The proceedings will be found in last 
week’s issue, misplaced between those of 
Feb. 21 and Feb. 22. Officers were elected 
and important constitutional amendments 
adopted. 

Wednesday, Feb. 27. 


To-day the women dress reformers had 
their innings. 

Mrs. Francis E. Russell of St. Paul is 
chairman of the committee on dress re- 
form, and her report was read by Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery. 

In this reportit was stated that the use 
of the corset and the long skirt was detri- 
mental to the best interests of the sex. 
But the perfect dress for woman has not 
yet been invented 

Mrs. Annie White Johnson, of Detroit, 
discussed the subject of dress reform from 
the standpoint of comfort, health and 
beauty. 

Mrs. Martha Strickland, a lawyer of 
Detroit, spoke without notes on ‘Dress as 
an Art.” 

Frances E. Seavey of Boston told about 
what the bicycle girl should wear. She 
wanted a perfect dress for the wheel, and 
exhibited the dress she wore as her ideal. 
It did not have a divided skirt. The skirt 
was simple. The wheel had come to 
stay. It brought the emancipation from 
conventional dress. 

Ellen A. Richardson of Massachusetts 
told about improved dress from a hygienic 
staadpoint. Hygienic dressing was oxy- 
genic dressing, or dressing so as to give 
unimpeded breathing; breathing from 
every part, from head to toes. Todo this 
the dress must be loose and of porous 
material. She objected to high heels and 
sharp toes. Comfort of the feet was the 
basis of physical, mental and moral well- 
being. A glance at a woman’s feet 
showed more of her charaeter than a 
study of her face and head. Difficult it 
was to say which was the greater sin— 
constriction of the waist or the foot. A 
constricted understanding could not beget 
good morals. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby favored hygienic 
dress, and disapproved of the corset. 
Women suffered not from divine intent 
but from their own manner of dressing. 

Mrs. Julia Pauline Leavitt closed the 
formal discussion. The harm that dress- 
makers had done was colossal. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, President of 
the International Council of Women, was 
the principal attraction at the night ses- 
sion. In her honor the boxes were draped 
with the British colors, and around each 
electric light globe the stars and stripes 
crossed the Union Jack. 

Mrs. Charlton Edholm read a paper on 
the ‘-Traffic in Girls.” She gave a history 
of the Florence Crittenton Mission that 
originated in New York, but exists now 
in fifteen cities. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Illinois delivered 
an eloquent address on Morality versus 
Moral Codes. One code of morals must 
do for both men and women. Woman is 
demanding purity for purity, self-respect- 
ing manhood for self-respecting woman- 


hood. 
Thursday, Feb. 28. 


The Council gave its-mornlng session 
to the discussion of marriage and divorce. 

Mrs. Sewall emphasized the fact that 
the Council did not advocate or stand for 
‘easy divorce,” nor was only the mouth- 
piece of woman’s wrongs. But she 
wished it distinctly understood that it did 
stand for the truth that men and women 
are equally interested in the matter of 
marriage and divorce, and that the prob- 
lems presented by these two features of 
life can never be solved satisfactorily un- 
less the vital interests of men and women 
alike are taken into consideration. 

Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., furnished the text in an 
interesting report as chairman of the 
committee on divorce reform. 

The committee deprecated any further 
legislation tending to restrict divorce 
until women, who are vitally interested, 
have been heard. A majority of divorces 
are granted on the application of women 
who charge cruelty, desertion and drunk- 
enness. The divorces granted show that 
men are the chief offenders, and it does 
not seem fair that men alone should have 
a voice in enacting divorce law. 

In accordance with instructions of the 


executive committee of the Council, the | 


chairman sent forty-eight letters to the 
governors of the States and Territories, 


| asking each to call the attention of his 
| Legislature to the situation concerning 

divorce laws, and requesting the appoint- | 
ment of a committee to consider the mat- | 


ter, said committee to consist of an equal 
number of men and women. As only 13 


replies were received up to December, | 


1894, the chairman sent 35 more letters to 
these officials, including all newly elected 
governors, making a total of 83 letters 
sent. Replies have been received from 
17 out of 48 governors. 

It should be noted that the letters were 
sent in the name of this Council of Repre- 
sentative Women of the United States, 
and that the subject ee was one 
vitally concerning the happiness and wel- 
fare of 70,000,000 people, half of whom 
are of the female sex. An opportunity 


was here given in each of forty-eight sec- | 


tions of our country to express the sense 
of justice. Consider the significance of 


(Continued on Fifth Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN 


REv. Ouivia J. CARPENTER, of Dimon- 
dale, Ill., is the Populist candidate for 
county commissioner of schools. 


‘““MOTHER” BICKERDYKE, the veteran 
army purse, attended the Kansas encamp- 
ment at Lawrence last week. 


Miss MINNIE GILMORE, the writer, and 
daughter of the late bandmaster, Patrick 
Sarsfield Gilmore, is a prepossessing young 
woman. She has written two novels, and 
a number of short stories and poems. 


MRs. BALLINGTON BOOTH has received 
permission from Mayor Strong, of New 
York City, to conduct out-door services 
at pleasure—a privilege only occasionally 
granted heretofore co the Salvation Army. 


Miss HETTY PARKER, of Lurcaster. Pa., 
recently received the congratulations of 
many friends on the occasion of her 90th 
birthday. She was housekeeper for Pres- 
ident Buchanan during his administration 
and after his retirement to private life. 
Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson, niece of 
President Buchanan and mistress of the 
White Eouse during his term, was among 
Miss Parker’s recent guests. 


JANE M. Stocum, LL.B., for the past 
two months bas been giving a series of 
parlor lectures to the ladies of Watertown, 
N. Y., upon “Current Topics.” Miss 
Slocum has delighted and instructed her 
audiences, not one of whom is willing she 
should leave the city without giving 
another course. She has consented to 
speak every Monday evening on ‘Social 
Economics,” and to accommodate the in- 
creasing attendance, the parlors of the 
First Presbyterian Church have been 
secured. 

Mrs. ELLEN M. HENROTIN, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, is visiting this city, and 
has been welcomed with a round of recep- 
tions. The Cantabrigia Club gave her a 
large one on Tuesday. The New England 
Women’s Club gave her one on Thursday, 
which was followed by a dinner at Par- 
ker’s with the officers of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. On -Friday she 
was given a reception by the Thought 
and Work Club of Salem; and the. Wor- 
cester Club, the Home Club and others are 
arranging to do likewise. 


FRANCES WILLARD sailed for England 
with Lady Henry Somerset March 6. 
She was intending to go in April, to help 
prepare for the World’s W. C. T. U. con- 
vention; and, as she is suffering from the 
grippe, her physician advised her to go a 
month earlier. Anna Gordon accompan- 
ies her. Since Miss Willard ard Lady 
Somerset came from England last, they 
have visited all the New England and 
Middle States, besides Maryland, Iowa, 
Ohio, and the National capital, doing a 
vast amount of valuable work. A host of 
good wishes will go with them. 


MELLE STANLYETTA Titus, LL.D., of 
the University of the City of New York, 
attorney and counsellor-at-law, will de- 
liver a course of lectures at the Friends’ 
Seminary, 226 East Sixteenth Street, Sat- 
urday afternoons, at three o’clock, on 
‘“*Wills,” ‘*Intestate Succession,” ‘‘Statute 
of Frauds,” “Statute of Limitations,” 
‘*Marriage, Divorce,” and “Rights.” The 
entire proceeds will be contributed to the 
Young Friends’ Aid Association, which for 
twenty-one years has worked for the 
| relief of the city’s poor. Miss Titus 
| graduated at the head of the first woman’s 
_ law class in the world. She was the 
first woman who ever won a prize in a 
| Law School, and is the only woman 

admitted to the bar of the City of New 
York, First Department. She will treat 
| her subjects in their especial relation to 
| women. 


| LADY CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER, who has 
| just died in England, was a remarkable 
| woman. She was distinguished not only in 
| London society, but also in many chari- 
table undertakings. She managed the 
Dowlais Ironworks all through her son’s 
minority, and shared with Baroness Bur- 
dette-Coutts the almost unique distinction 
of being a free woman of the City of 
London and a member of a city guild. A 
married woman cannot, by the rules and 
regulations of these ancient guilds, attain 
this honor, and it was before her marriage 
to Mr. Ashmead Bartlett that the baroness 
received the freedom of the Turners’ and 
Haberdashers’ Companies. Lady Char- 
lotte, who was about the same age as the 
baroness—that is, in her eightieth year— 
| was elected a member of the guild of fan- 
makers on becoming a widow, and her 
collection of fans is one of the most com- 
plete and celebrated in the world. 
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BHODE ISLAND LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A petition for a woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the State Constitution of Rhode 
Island was presented to the Legislature at 
its January session in 1894. Owing to the 
peculiar political conditions of the General 
Assembly at that time, the friends of the 
measure in the Senate advised that the 
consideration of the position be post- 
poned till another year. No move for a 
hearing was made until this winter. On 
Feb. 13, the Senate Committee on Special 
Legislation gave a hearing of unusual in- 
terest and importance. 

The chairman of the committee stated 
that the question was as to the resubmit- 
ting an amendment that had been voted 
upon only eight years ago and defeated by 
twenty-one thousand votes against it to 
only seven thousand in its favor. He 
requested the speakers, therefore, to con- 
fine their remarks to the consideration of 
that aspect of the question. 

Mr. Arnold B. Chace, of Lincoln, said 
that woman suffrage is bound to come. It 
is making great advance, not only in the 
United States and in England, but espe- 
cially in Australasia. Shall Rhode Island 
take her place near the head of the pro- 
cession or not? The opportunity should 
be given her to do so. Col. John C. 
Wyman, also of Lincoln, read a letter 
from the venerable president of the 
Rhode Island W. 8. A., Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace, asking for the submission of the 
amendment. She said it had been a great 
grief to her that during her long life of 
eighty-eight years she had never been 
permitted to exercise her rights as a citi- 
zen. Though, at her advanced age and 
with her infirmities, she did not expect 
ever to cast a ballot, she desired that 
the right should speedily be secured to 
women. 

Mr. Wyman said that he could conceive 
of no stronger appeal than that of this 
woman who for forty years had done all 
that lay in her power to promote the wel- 
fare of her sex. This question was sub- 
mitted eight years ago, it is true, and was 
then defeated, but we are entitled to 
know frequently whether there has been 
a change of public sentiment. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States was founded 
upon the principle of equal rights to all 
its citizens. Rhode Island was the last to 
accept the Constitution; let her be the 
first of the New England States to carry 
out the spirit of the Constitution by ex- 
tending suffrage to women. 

Amasa M. Eaton, Esq., said: We do 
not believe the millennium would come if 
women were enfranchised, but there would 
be an improvement in the laws. The 
property rights of married women would 
be increased. A man’s right to administer 
upon his wife’s estate without account- 
ability is unjust and would be changed. 
Woman suffrage is in the air. It is com- 
ing. Women should be educated up to it 
by just such meetings as this. The senti. 
ment is increasing and the amendment 
should be submitted. 

Mr. W. H. S. Pittinger, of the Y. M. C. 
A., said: There have been many great 
changes since eight years ago. Then we 
rode in street cars drawn by horses, and 
it required an hour to travel a distance 
that can be covered in ten minutes by the 
electrics. Eight years ago there was but 
little popular discussion of this question ; 
to-day the newspapers and magazines con- 
tain frequent articles upon it. Many 
young men who could not vote eight 
years ago ought to be given an opportu- 
nity to express an opinion now. 

Mrs. Geo. F. Martin, president of the 
Providence W. C. T. U., said that in early 
years she listened to speeches made by 
anti-slavery reformers and then learned 
that women are a part of the people. She 
represented two hundred women who are 
almost a unit in considering themselves 
entitled to all the rights of citizens. A 
transition of thought is going on all over 
the world in regard to this question. 

Hon. H. B. Metcalf said: We must 
take into account the growing importance 
attached to this question. Great respect 
is entertained for Mrs. Chace and for the 
women who are asking for the ballot. 
The nation needs the elevating standard 
of citizenship that woman suffrage would 
give. He had got through talking about 
woman’s right to the ballot. Their in- 
fluence is needed in the government and 
men have a right to demand that they 
shall give it. As regards resubmission of 
this question after eight years since it was 
voted upon, there is a precedent. In 1886 
an amendment was passed which was re- 
submitted in 1889 and repealed. Why 
should we hesitate to again present a 
matter of such great importance? The 
college movement for women had hardly 
begun in 1887. Other great advances have 
been made. It is right to submit this 
question now. If not right now, it will 
not be right ten years from now. 

Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, president of the 
Rhode Island W. C. T. U., represented an 
organization that desired the ballot. 
Women had made a great advance in all 
the lines of human advancement. Suffrage 
is necessary both for her welfare and that 





of the State. Especially is it necessary 
for the home to be represented. 

Hon. E. L. Freeman, Senator from 
Lincoln, said: It is right, just and ex- 
pedient to submit the question now. The 
only way to change the law is by sub- 
mitting an amendment. The time has 
gone by to laugh at woman suffrage. 
Twenty-five years ago, when petitions 
were first presented,members of the Legis- 
lature often made coarse and sometimes 
vulgar remarks, and the request was 
greeted with laughter. All that is 
changed. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles, secretary of the 
Rhode Island W. 8S. A., could never re- 
member a time when she did not believe 
she had the right to vote. Women are 
disfranchised by the constitution by the 
use of the word ‘‘male” as a qualification 
for voting. Six other classes are specifi- 
cally forbidden to vote. Minors, paupers, 
lunatics, criminals and untaxed Indians. 


| Persons belonging to either of these six 


classes may, under certain conditions, 
overcome their disqualification and be 
admitted. Women are never allowed to 
do so. It has been said that woman’s 
place is at home and not in politics, but 
women are no longer confined to home 
duties exclusively. ‘They participate ip 
business life. Women who work in 
factories and at other occupations need 
the ballot for self-protection just as men 
do and upon the same grounds. Those 
who stay at home need it for the protec- 
tion of the fireside. Women have not per- 
formed their whole duty when their 
household work is done. Dangers threaten 
the welfare of their families outside the 
home. Women should be given a vote to 
help destroy these dangers. Women in 
Rhode Island can gain no form of suffrage 
by statute law. School suffrage and 
municipal suffrage for women are coming 
to be felt as a necessity. It would be 
practical from a political point of view for 
this Republican Legislature not only to 
submit the question but to work for it. 
There are no great questions at issue 
between the two leading parties of this 
State. The Republican party is in power, 
and undoubtedly will be for years to 
come. It would gain more possible 
voters by this amendment proportionately. 
Women have been waiting many years for 
their enfranchisement. This committee 
should hasten the day. 

Eugene F. Warner, Esq, for many 
years clerk of the Rhode Island Senate, 
said that in 1870 he attended a woman 
suffrage convention addressed by Wendell 
Phillips and others. Not long after, he 
became a member of the Senate, and while 
there voted in favor of school suffrage for 
women and found he had gone the whole 
journey. Having voted to extend the 
most important form of suffrage to women, 
he saw no reason why they should not 
have all. Two schools of persons in this 
State differ in regard to the method to be 
pursued in amending the constitution. 
One believes in tearing up the old instru- 
ment and writing a new one. The other 
thinks that the constitution contains 
ample provisions for its amendment. It 
is easy to amend our State constitution, 
and it can be done in sixty days if neces- 
sary. When a large number of people 
desire to amend, the opportunity to do so 
should be given. This is a question that 
should be submitted to the voters often. 
Personally, he would like to see it sub- 
mitted every year. That is the only way 
by which to call the attention of the peo- 
ple to the subject. What is the objection? 

The chairman having asked Mr. Warner 
if he claimed that suffrage is a natural 
right, he declined to argue, but said that 
upon whatever grounds it belongs to men, 
women are entitled to it. 

Mrs. Jeanette S. French, chairman of 
the committee of the Rhode Island W. S. 
A., having in charge the arrangements for 
the hearing, read letters from friends 
uuable to be present. Rev. J. D. Jordan, 
Mrs. Lillie B. Chace Wyman, Mr. P. H. 
Quinn and others. Mrs. French then said: 
The question of the extension of suffrage 
has been prominently before this State 
since 1814. Disfranchised men, native 
born American citizens have more than 
once petitioned as we petition to-day. 
They pleaded their common humanity, as 
we do. They pleaded their loyalty to 
country, as we do. They won their cause, 
as we expect to do. Many disfranchised 
men did not petition. They were contented 
with their sphere. Having food and rai- 
ment they were therewith content. They 
had all the rights they wished. Not one 
of these disfranchised men felt the sting 
of disfranchisement more than I feel it. 
It is humiliating to belong to a class the 
opinions of which are never counted. 
Both the individual and the State suffer 
material loss becanse of the disfranchise- 
ment of women. The woman guestion is 
continually changing. It used to be ‘‘Can 
women be educated?” then, ‘Shall they be 
educated?” then, ‘‘Can married women be 
allowed to hold property?’ then, “Cana 
married woman be safely allowed to sell 
her own personal property?’ All these 
questions you have answered in the affirm- 
ative. Can you not trust us further? 





The closing remarks were offered by 
Rev. F. W. Hamilton of Pawtucket. 
Thirty per cent. of the voters eight years 
ago pronounced in favor of the amend- 
ment. Ten per cent. of the voters in any 
Massachusetts town can have the question 
of license submitted every year. It is not 
unreasonable, after a lapse of eight years, 
for thirty per cent. of the voters to have 
this question submitted. Changes in 
favor of woman suffrage have taken place 
during the last eight years. It is not un- 
known or disreputable people who are 
asking for the resubmission of this ques- 
tion. A serious responsibility rests upon 
the committee should they stand between 
the people and the opportunity to express 
their opinion. It has been argued that 
suffrage is a right, then that it is a privi- 
lege we look upon it as a duty that every 
good citizen should perform. The wage- 
earning women need the ballot, and the 
home ought to be represented. Itis said 
women do not desire the ballot. The only 
way to make them want it is to give it to 
them. People do not realize the value of 
their rights till they get them. 

The chairman of the committee com- 
plimented the petitioners upon the inter- 
esting manuer in which the hearing had 
been conducted, and then declared the 
meeting closed. The Governor and quite 
a number of Senators attended the hear- 
ing and good results are expected. 

ELLEN M BOLLEs, 
Sec. R. 1. W. S. A. 
Providence, March 5, 1895. 
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WOMAN SCHOOL TRUSTEE IN NEW YORK. 


The New York Board of Education, on 
Feb. 20, appointed Mrs. W. S. Rainsford 
a school trustee for the Eighteenth Ward. 
She is the wife of the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, 
rector of St. George’s Church. Mrs. 
Rainsford is a woman of charming man- 
ners and uncommon ability, highly edu- 
cated and well known in society. She 
took a prominent part in the equal suf- 
frage movement last spring, when fash- 
ionable drawing-rooms were used as 
lecture-rooms for the discussion of the 
suffrage question, and Dr. Rainsford 
spoke at some of the meetings. She has 
also been active in kindergarten work. 
Her term of office will continue until 1899. 
She is the first woman to be appointed to 
that office in New York in many years. 


Regarding this appointment the N. Y. 
Daily Mail and Express says: 

The appointment of Mrs. W. S. Rains- 
ford to be a school trustee for the Eigh- 
teenth Ward, although not the first of the 
kind, has more significance at this epoch 
than a similar app dintment made many 
years ago. For the selection of Mrs. 
Rainsford by the Board of Education must 
be regarded now in the light of a direct 
concession to the women suffrage advo- 
cates, who have justly claimed recognition 
in the government of our schools. In 
many places throughout the Union, the 
School Committee Boards are elected by 
popular vote,.and giving women represen- 
tation on these committees has worked 
admirably. Mrs. Rainsford is a woman 
of broad ideas, of rare executive ability, 
and will prove an exceptionally able 
pioneer in this new departure in our met- 
ropolitan school government. 

The Daily Tribune says: 

There are no women now in the Board 
of Education, although Mayor Strong has 
engaged to appoint some as soon as the 
opportunity presents itself. The board, 
however, made a new departure yester- 
day in appointing a woman as a school 
trustee—a new departure, and, we think, 
a good one. The selection is an excellent 
one, too, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Rains- 
ford being the appointee. She is to serve 
in the Eighteenth Ward, is well qualified, 
and will devote to it energy not unlike 
that displayed by her husband in his mul- 
tifarious labors for the betterment of the 
community. The Board of Education is 
besought to secure more women as school 
trustees, and we hope it will do so. 

F. M. A. 


> 





ENGLISH WOMEN’S LIVES IN INDIA. 


Mrs. S.-C. Logan in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury gives a graphic account of the trials 
and sufferings endured by English women 
in the tropical heat of India. She writes: 


Looking back over the many years I 
passed in wandering from end to end of 
that weary country, the memory of nights 
come crowding in my mind quite unlikely 
to have been experienced by the ordinary 
pleasure seeking traveller. He comes and 
goes during our delicious but too brief 
cold weather, he sees wives just returned 
from the hills with health restored, and 
greatly pleased at rejoining their hus- 
bands; the little ones have rosy cheeks, 
the men are delighted to have their fam- 
ilies back, and he thinks domestic happi- 
ness is perfect in India. He goes away 
and never sees the seamy side of the 
picture he carries back to England. 

But February is drawing to a close, 
every morning a fierce sun rises, every 
evening the dust haze is thicker ; anxiously 
the parents look at the children and fur- 
tively at each other. Everything is spoken 
of but the weather; we all make believe 
as hard as we can that there is no change. 
. + As long as I dare I put off shutting 
the doors; it means inprisonment all day 
in semi-darkness, no glimpse of the sky or 
the outer world and a consequent depres- 
sion not to be overcome. But at last it, 
too, must be done; then the end is at hand. 
Rapidly the children’s faces turn white, 
appetites fail, sleep departs. I hear them 








in the night asking for water, and I get 
up and give them iced milk and bathie 
their burning feet and hands as they lie 
in bed, and then dip my own in the bath. 
I go and stand in the verandah trying to 
get a breath of air, till the dread of snakes 
and scorpions drives me back to bed. I 
lie awake trying to think of any way to 
put off the inevitable; surely we need not 
go till April, and yet how thin those little 
faces looked in the dim light... . Next 
morning my husband looks at me and says 
quietly, ‘‘You’ll have togo.” ... As we 
steam out of the station and lose sight of 
each other, I am sure we each think that 
not all the rupers in the Indian treasuries 
wonld repay us for this life. The day 
grows hotter and hotter, the carriage is 
baked through and through. The ther- 
mometer says 95, then 100, then 106. 
One cannot touch the glass of the windows, 
and the water in the lavatory is too hot to 
be usable. My friend’s baby looks so ill 
| that we are terrified lest it should die then 
and there, and my own little ones are ex 
tremely exhausted. About two o’clock 
we leave the train, and most thankful we 
are to get out of that stifling oven of a 
carriage and make our way to the dark 
bungalow. It is ninety-three there, but 
feels quite cool in comparison. The chil- 
dren begin to recover, and we get them 
bathed and fed and they fall asleep. 


—— or — 


A WOMAN DEFEATS LAUNDRY TRUST. 





Miss Mary G. Hennessey, of Chicago, 
has recently come out victorious in a legal 
battle with the Laundry Trust of Chicago, 
winning a verdict of $6,000 damages for 
conspiracy to ruin her business. Miss 
Hennessey had an office and took work, 
which she sent to various laundries. In 
1890 the Laundrymen’s Association was 
formed, and a strong effort was made to 
unite all laundries to raise the price of 
work, members of the trust reserving to 
themselves only the right to cut estab- 
lished rates. Miss Hennessey resisted 
this, and was persecuted in various ways 
tending to break up her business. Miss 
Hennessey is a very intelligent woman 
whose kuowledge of law, which she had 
studied two years, was of material assist- 
ance to the lawyer who conducted her 
case. The verdict was a well deserved 
victory. C. A. H. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 





CHICAGO, FEB. 25, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The past week has been remarkably 
quiet among the clubwomen of this city, 
although there has been an average of one 
meeting each day. Suffrage sentiment 
grows like a huge snowball, increasing in 
size with each day. 

The Woodlawn Park Woman’s Club 
was inaugurated on Monday. Mrs. 
Henrotin addressed a large audience of 
women who later in the week completed 
an organization with Mrs. Corrinne Brown, 
president, Mrs. Julia Stern, Dr. Catherine 
Clapp and Mrs. Henry Jeffry, vice-presi- 
dents. Other officers will be selected in 
the near future. The lines of work will 
be similar to that of the Chicago Women’s 
Club. Mrs. Brown was for several years 
president of the Illinois Women’s Alli- 
ance, of which she was one of the found- 
ers. Sheisa woman of unusual ability, 
and the new club will undoubtedly profit 
greatly by her experience. 

The Thirty-fourth Ward Women’s 
Republican Club discussed ‘Development 
of the National rights of women as voters” 
at its meeting on Tuesday, Dr. W. P. 
McCracken being the essayist. This club 
will form a study class before long. 
From the numerous organizations which 
are preparing themselves for an intelli- 
gent use of the ballot it is evident that 
women will be fully prepared to exercise 
the duties of citizenship. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Cook County Equal Suffrage Association 
was held Tuesday. Among the speakers 
were Rev. Mr. McCartee,of West Pullman, 
Mrs. Marion Foster Washburn, and Mrs. 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Mrs. Maybrick was the theme of Mrs. 
Laura Dayton Fessenden’s paper read be- 
fore the White City Woman’s Club, Tues- 
day evening. Mrs. Fessenden is deeply 
interested in her American sister unjustly 
imprisoned in England, and has discov- 
ered some new evidence, through her 
extensive correspondence, which strength- 
ens the theory that Mr. Maybrick habitu- 
ally took large quantities of arsenic. 
Mrs. Fessenden concluded with an appeal 
to American women to continue to pro- 
test until the prison doors are opened. 

Wednesday was appropriately cele- 
brated by the Chicago Women’s Club as 
‘*Founders’ Day,” it being the eighteenth 
birthday of this representative club. Six 
hundred women gathered at the elegant 
rooms to celebrate the occasion by 4 
lunch and appropriate addresses. Miss 
Ada C- Sweet is its president. 

The Woman’s Medical Club celebrated 
Washington’s birthday with a banquet at 
the Auditorium Hotel. Dr. Gertrude 
Gale Wellington, the president, introduced 
Dr. Cynthia Bradley as the oldest woman 
doctor in this city, who acted as toastmis- 
tress. Among the speakers were Dr. 
Elizabeth Reid, Dr. E. H. Pratt, Mrs. H. 





Efta Webster, Dr. Sarah W. Andrews, 





Prof. Mliton Jay, and Rev. 
ford. 

The Democratic women met Saturday 
and formed a club for social and politica) 
purposes. It was called the ‘Cornelis 
Club.” The officers are: 

President. Mrs. A. V. H. Wakeman; 
First Vice-President, Mrs. George A. 
Meech ; Second Vice-President, Mrs. John 
Brown; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs, 
Herman Lieb; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W, 
Holmes; and Mrs. M. E. Shepard. 

Dr. Julia Holmes Smith addressed the 
meeting. 

The Thirteenth Ward Equal Suffrage 
Club met Saturday evening at the resj- 
dence of Miss Loise Foskette and dis- 
cussed the formation of the State govern- 
ment. CAROLINE A. HULING, 


Thomas Han. 


—_ er 


LETTER FROM MRS. SEVERANCE, 


Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, the first 
president of the N. E. Women’s Club, who 
retained that position until she went to Cal- 
ifornia in 1871, writes to Dr. Zakrzawska 
from Los Angeles, under date Jan 1, 1895. 
We give extracts which will be of inter- 
est to her old friends in New England: 


I must begin my new year by writ- 
ing, as | was not able to do before, to 
you. ... Yes, all grows more lovely in 
the memory as years go on. Yet we 
have blessings as great all through our 
lives, [am sure. I am consclous of that, 
as I lie on my lounge hour by hour, in the 
midst of all the comforts one could wish 
for, and with loving children to think and 
plan for me, and with the dear faces 
which look down so tenderly upon me 
from the walls, recalling much of vivid 
interest then and now.... I recall all 
our early time of oueagie and effort in 
the founding of the N. E. Hospital, where 
I first met the yarn | and capable women 
whom it was a delight to know, and whose 
fellowship in that work and in the found- 
ing and work of the N. E. Women’s Club 
became 80 precious to me. . . . 

Beloved old times! and blessed new 
times when I have still the love of those 
early friends who yet remain, and feel 
sure of those also who have gone before. 

Dear T. is safely here, and a vast com- 
fort and support, taking all the house- 
keeping care from me. She has been 
reading to me a charming book—the Auto- 
biography of Frances Power Cobbe-which 
I feel sure you would also greatly enjoy. 

And now it is Jan. 12, my seventy-fifth 
birthday, and I finish to you from this 
height of years. It is a warm and quiet 
day, all by ourselves; dear S. not being 
able to come down so soon from San 
Francisco. Little tokens of remembrance 
come in from the dear ones of the family, 
who will keep it in mind, although I insist 
that as it has the bad grace to come so 
soon after the holidays it deserves no 
consideration, as they all remember me 
80 faithfully. 

I wish you could see how charmingly my 
little nest is fitted to my old age, in ail 
possible but inexpensive ways of com- 
fort and labor-saving, and how finely I 
have fared at the hands of the ‘beloved 
physician,” Dr. Elizabeth Follansbee. She 
bears all my rebellions against dosing, 
and insists only on palliatives. But I 
can see and feel the gain of my baths, 
rubbings, etc. These were my morning 
ceremonier, but they crowded the fore- 
noon so full, from 10.30 to 12 o’clock, that 
being now able to begin upon reading or 
writing once more, I have transferred 
them to8 P. M. 

This last attack—like one of two 
years ago, brought a sudden loss of con- 
sciousness, lasting through a night, and 
not only loss of consciousness, but an in- 
ability to say what I wished, to get the 
right word, and a throbbing head the 
night through. ... My wish now is to 
keep well, to do a little writing I have long 
planned, and to keep on into the twentieth 
century. But Ido not so much care for 
that as todo the writing which has been 
on my mind and heart these many years. 
- .. After dinner I see a few friends if 
they happen in, and meantime dear T. 
reads to me. Cc. M. S. 
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MISSISSIPPI MOTHER CLAIMS SUFFRAGE. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 
FAYETTE, Miss., FEB. 27, 1895 

I want the ballot because I have con- 
tributed to the United States four clean, 
strong men, trained to be loyal, temperate, 
patriotic citizens. 

If I have been able to do this, I am able 
to share with them the responsibilities of 


citizenship. I want to count for 1 instead 
of 0. Mrs. ANNIE E. HARPER. 
in lancineeeteag 
TOWNSHIP SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS 
LEGISLATURE. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., MARCH 2, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The township suffrage bill, which was 
introduced in the I linois Senate, Jan. 29, 
by Senator Coon, was favorably reported 
by the committee, passed second reading 
safely. and came up on third reading Feb. 
14. Although many of our friends were 
absent we counted the necessary twenty- 
six and so let the voting go on after the 
regulation number of dilatory motions of 
the opponents had been defeated. But 
one of our friends siipped out during the 
taking of the vote, and a hurried search of 
the committee rooms failing to bring him 
to light, Senator Coon then changed his 
yote so as to bein a position to move 4 
reconsideration, and the bill was declared 
lost really by one vote. Oh, how we re- 
proached ourselves for not having had 
eyes in the back of our heads as well as in 
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front! Senator Coon then gave notice of 
a motion to recensider and that motion 
will be taken up Feb. 27, when we expect 
the bill will go through safely. But we 
will guard theentrances. Few even of our 
friends among the legislators have such a 
deep interest as we in the fate of this bill. 
We, in this case, means Mrs. Martha Deitz 
and I. Mrs. Elmina Springer was there 
the week before doing valuable service. 
Illinois Suffragists, please keep rend- 
ing your petitions until the bill is carried 
through both houses. 
CATHERINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. | 


Miss Adelaide Nutting, superintendent 
of the training school at the John Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore Md., is visiting rela- 
tives in Bradford, Mass. 

Miss Charlotte Bean and Miss Agnes 
Hellen have been appointed as weighers 
of coal, grain and straw by Mayor Perry, 
of Medford, Mass. 

Miss A. Florence Grant, of 47 Court 
Street, who is getting out the Boston 
directory for women, is also covering the 
cities of New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. 

A Russian woman, Mile. Tartanoveski, 
of Odessa, has learned watchmaking, and 
has been awarded the diploma of master 
watchmaker by the Trades’ Council in 
Odessa. She is the first Russian woman 
to adopt this business. 

The symposium on the age of consent 
laws published in The Arena for January 
has been republished in pamphlet form. 
It may be had for five cents by addressing 
the Arena Publishing Co., Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

The widow of Joseph Neesima, the Jap- 
anese who learned so much in America 
and became a valiant reformer among his 
countrymen, has gone to Hiroshima to 
take charge of the nursing work among 
those wounded in battle, and is likened to 
Florence Nightingale. 

Miss Harriet P. Dame, of Washington, 
D. C., recently broke her leg. Miss Dame 
is one of the best known women among 
the war veterans in New England. She 
served throughout the Civil War as a 
Union army nurse. She is over seventy 
years of age. 

Dr. Louis Lewes, author of ‘‘The Wom- 
en of Shakespeare,” a translation of which 
has just been published in London and 
New York, lately died at Munich. Dr. 
Lewes had previously written ‘‘The Wom- 
en of Goethe,’ which secured a wide ap- 
preciation in Germany. At the time of 
his death he was engaged on ‘*The Women 
of Byron.” 

The Women’s Protective Union, of 
Montana, has asked for legislation to give 
County Commissioners power to remove 
children from improper surroundings ; for 
the employment of matrons at peniten- 
tiaries and other places of confinement; 
and to punish with fine and forfeiture of 
license the sale or gift to minors of liquor 
or cigarettes. 

Harper's Bazar for Feb. 2 contains a 
portrait and sketch of Amalia Kussner, a 
young girl from Indiana barely twenty- 
three years old, who two years ago came 
to New York, alone and a stranger, with 
only her brave heart and her deft hand, 
and who, in the two years, has achieved 
& phenomenal success. Her miniatures 
are in great demand, and she has painted 
scores of society women, beauties, belles 
and leaders of fashion, having more orders 
than she can fill, and charging large sums 
for her work. In the same number of the 
Bazar are a number of her portraits in 
miniature. 

The death of Theodore D. Weld re- 
calls the heroic beginnings of the great an- 
ti-slavery agitation some sixty years ago, 
and especially the memorable debate of 
fourteen successive nights on the part 
of the students of the Lane Theological 
Seminary in Cincinnati, in which Mr. 
Weld took the lead, and which was one 
of the conditioning causes leading to the 
establishment of the Theological Depart- 
ment in Oberlin College. Weld was a 
young man of extraordinary power, and 
appears to have done the supremely im- 
portant part of his life-work while a 
student in the Seminary.—Chicago Ad- 
vance, 

Eight new Old South Leaflets have just 
been added by the directors of the Old 
South Studies in History, Boston. These 
are all reprints of documents relating to 
early New England history, as follows: 
Bradford’s Memoir of Elder Brewster, 
Bradford’s First Dialogue, Winthrop’s 
“Conclusions for the Plantation in New 
England,” *‘New England’s First Fruits,” 
1643, John Eliot’s ‘‘Indian Grammar Be- 
gun,” John Cotton’s ‘‘God’s Promise to 
His Plantation,” Letters of Roger Wil- 
liams to Winthrop, and Thomas Hooker’s 
“Way of the Churches of New England.” 
The history of the Old South work by 
Edwin M. Mead has been republished in 








sadet form from the Journal of Educa- 
n. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GRANDPA’S BEES. 

‘The bees will swarm to-morrow, Dolly, 
and you shall see them do it,” said grand- 
pa, one evening. 

‘“‘Why, husband, do you want to have 
the child stung?” asked grandma. “It 
would spoil her whole visit, and she’d 
never want to come here again.”’ 

“If you wiap her up well, and put a 
pair of your yarn stockings over her 
shoes, and let her wear some mittens and 
a blue veil, the bees can’t touch her,” said 
grandpa. 

“If you've put it into her head, I sup- 
pose she must go with you.” 

‘Oh, yes, please!” said Dolly. 

She did not know what she was going to 
see; but, like most little girls, she wanted 
to see it just the same. 

What a funny little bundle she was, 
when grandma bad dressed her. Grandpa 
led her by the hand. The blue veil floated 
behind her. She was to pull it down 
when grandpa told her to. 

In about ten minutes they came to the 
apiary, which is the place where bees are 
kept. And, when she saw all the nice, 
round-topped beehives in a row, she was 
delighted. 

There were some empty hives piled up 
in one corner; and grandpa took one of 
these, and they both sat down on a bench 
that was built around a tree, and grandpa 
said : 

‘*Now, Dolly, | suppose you know what 
bees are?”’ 

‘*Bees are mint-sticks that make honey,” 
said Dolly. 

‘‘Insects, you mean,” said grandpa. 
‘‘Well, now, what do they make honey 
of?” 

‘*T know a hymn about that,” said Dolly. 
‘*May I say it?” 

“Go ahead,” said grandpa. 

Dolly stood up, put her hands down by 
her sides, held her head up, and began: 

‘* «How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 


And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 


How skilfally she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads the wax, 
And labors hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes!’ ”’ 

‘*Very well recited, Dolly,” said grand- 
pa. 
‘‘When Dr. Watts told folks that, I 
presume that he thought that the bee- 
mothers went marketing for the sweet 
stuff, and made the honey for the other 
bees toeat. But we know now that that 
isn’t so. The bee-mother is quite too fine 
for that. They cali her a queen, and 
she acts likeone. And there can only be 
one queen in any hive—just one lady-bee. 
The rest have to look out for her. All 
she does is to lay eggs, like the hens. 
When another little lady-bee is hatched 
out of some of the eggs, there has to be a 
moving, because she has got to be a queen, 
too, and have a house for herself. Either 
the old queen goes out, and takes a lot of 
bee gentlemen and servants with her, or 
the new one is sent away with a party of 
her own. If we didn’t have a new hive, 
they would all fly away to a hollow tree; 
but you see I’ve got one. 

‘‘Now you know that bees make honey 
out of flowers, but all flowers don’t suit 
bees. Buckwheat blossoms they revel in, 
and white clover. Raspberry blossoms 
they like. They have a kind of little bag 
to carry what they gather home in. 

‘“‘That yellow hive is the one they are 
going to swarm from. Put your veil 
down, and see what you shall see.” 

Then grandpa seated Dolly on the bench, 
and told her to watch the yellow hive. 

Pretty soon Dolly saw—as she said—a 
bee come to the door and look out, and 
another look over its shoulder. Then a 
great stream of bees began to rush out, all 
humming together, so that it made Dolly 
think of the organ in church when it first 
began to play. 

‘*Look,” said grandpa in a few moments, 
‘*there’s the queen.” 

O ne bee was sitting by itself upon the 
low branch of a tree—a dead branch, quite 
within reach of a man’s hand; and, as 
Dolly looked at her, all the other bees 
came and gathered around her, hanging 
from the bough like a cluster of black 
grapes, only ever so much bigger. 

‘*O grandpa!” she cried. ‘See!” 

But grandpa had no time to attend to 
her. He had to put on gloves and a veil 
himself, and was spreading a big piece 
of cheese-cloth under the branch, and now 
he found a great wooden tray and held 
it close up, and softly, softly brushed all 
the bees into it. Then Dolly cried out— 

‘‘Grandpa, a bee has got under my veil!” 

‘*Don’t touch it! Sit still,” said grandpa. 
So grandpa took the veil off softly, and 
carried the bee to its mates. 

“If you had slapped it and cried, you 
would have been stung.” 

Then Dolly, sitting on grandpa’s knee, 
saw all the bees go into the hive. 

‘“‘The queen has set up housekeeping in 
her new palace,” said grandpa: ‘‘and her 
people will begin to fill it with wax and 
honey right away.” 





That winter, when Dolly was at home 
in the city, there came to her by express 
a wooden pail and a nice white bag. The 
pail was full of honey, and the bag of 
buckwheat, and grandpa wrote a letter 
directed to Dolly’s own self: 

DEAR DOLLY: The bees you saw swarm 
made honey out of the blossoms of the 
buckwheat in the bag. Think of that 
when you eat the nice white cakes. I[ 
call it as pretty and wonderful as a fairy 
tale. GRANDPA. 

Dolly was of the same opinion.—New 
York Ledger. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
it advocates. 





PuRIFY your blood, tone up the system, 
and regulate the digestive organs by tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sold by all 
druggists. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.’’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of bne kind, postpaid. 

No Leafiets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLY Leaflet Department, 

WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 

Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 

Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 

Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 

Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equa! Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 

Sproat Turner. 

How women voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 

8. Clarkson, 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equa) 

Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 

Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, 

Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 

B. Blackwell. 

Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 
ual Rights Readings and itations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Atice Stone BLackwR1L, and Lvoy 
E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s Journa, 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


KINDERGARTENING 


and 











Successfully Taught by Corresp 
Send 10 cents for a book containing full infor- 

mation to ROBERTA KENT FRENCH, 

Winchester, Randolph Co., Indiana. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHERIOF 
English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 
Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—at— 

90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 

Stammering and other defects im voice and speech 

cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 





Classes in 
Shakespeare 


All the regular classes in Shakespeare at 
Chauncy-Hall School (one of which is for 
adults), are open to Special Students at 
the same charge as out one class. 

(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 











lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 544. 

These bonds are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The va experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
careful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union. 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 








JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 
Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turcrepairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Addrese 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all [llustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
Tas OLpest Fieh MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Military Genius, 
ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 1708 F 

St., Washington, D.C. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


New York and New England Railroad 











—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily Seneege ex 
cepted. City office, 322 Washington Street. epot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass'rAgent 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 
THE JEROME BANNERS 


IRENE E. JEROME 
Rest Banner Every-Day Banner 
Joy Banner What Will the Violets Be 


Each Banner consists of four panels beautifully 
decorated in colors and gold, attached by ribbons, 
containing appropriate selections from the best 
authors, and :nelosed in decorated e: velope. Fae- 
simile of the originals, designed and edited by Inzam 
ny Price, 0 cents each Banner; four kinds ip 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
Wee Lucy 


By Soruim May, Author of “Little Prudy Stories,’ 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Fly. way 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” ‘‘Quinnebassett 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as many laugh: 
able adventures and have ail the quaint and lovable 
ways of Little Prudy and Dotty Dimple, of world- 
wide fame. The tyes sayings and doings of Wee 
Lucy will etrike a kindred chord in ali wid«-awake 
ebliidren, especially those with a vein of bumor is 
their make-up. The New York Nation says: “fophie 
M ay ha* avery pappy touch in picturing scenes from 
ebild life. One feels like picking up and kiming the 
children she describes.”’ 


Mollie Miller 
By Erriz W. Merriman, author of “The Conways.’ 

Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25. 

This volume is @ sequel to “Mollie Miller,” and in 
we follow Mollie ana Max and their “dopted child,” 
Jobnnir, through the many pieasures and vicissitudes 
of youth The strvggles and trials of these young 
peopte in thel, endeavors to rise above their circum- 
stances are presented with much natural incident, 
gentle humor, and bright dialc gue, end the volume 
will be an inspiration to all young readers, It is one 
of the best stories Mrs. Minniman has written. 


Asiatic Breezes, Or Students op 


the Wing 
By OLtver Optio. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Much information is conv: yed re 
visited and the objects seen, as well as the surround. 
ing country, and there are exciting incident ané 
adven' ure enough to retain the interest of those whe 
are pot attracted enol by the inst-uction given. 
This volume completes the second series of the “AD. 
Over-the-World-Library.” 


Because I Love You 
A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Edited by Anna 
E. Mack. Cloth. White and Gold. Price, $1.60. 
Poetry is the langusge of love. Volumes of sweet 
and tender poems might be gathered from the world’s 
literature, but few could select with the discrimi 
tion and delicacy which Miss Meck has n anifested, 
She has given a rare be ok tocon with a sweetheart or 
to send withagift. Itisa volume appropriate for hun- 
dreds of occasions. This grou, Ine of the 
thoughts of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, iss 
veritable casket of gems. 


Back Country Poems 


By Sam Water Foss. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.58. 


There is in these peome & naturalness, a love of 
bumanity and an insight into human and inanimate 
nature toat one likes at first sight. Their strong 
point. alter their all-pervedin 
D 





perful will go away faticfied as pee as that wh 


can take a pailiul.—N. Y. Journal, 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leaflets.” Cloth. Illus 

trated, with half-tone vignettes. §1.25. 

In this bright story of asummer sojourn in a coun 
try town the author +> hows the same clear insight inte 
the New England character as in her previous work, 
“A BSpinsters Leaflets.” The style i4 quaint and 
beautiful, the dialect being very successfully ren- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven into the 
text, and extending into the margins, are many 
appropriate half-tone vignettes. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 

By Virointa F. Townsend, author of j*Boston Girl’s 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Miss Townsend’s stories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone. The incidents in them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an author, and so her books are 
always —. bright and cheery. Sbe has brilliant 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis- 


played at their best in this new story. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on recetp: 
of price. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business forl Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters tha? 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that ! 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all womens 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There ie 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noté- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St.. New York. 














NEW 


Wall Papers £ 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON 
Nextdoor to Washington Street. 
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BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The next meeting of the Boston League 
will be held at 8 Park Street. Monday 
evening, March 18, at 8 P. M. 


a 
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THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY MEETING, 


The third of the Fortnightly meetings 
will be held in the Woman Suffrage Par- 
lors, No. 3 Park Street, on next Tuesday, 
March 12, from 2.30 P. M. to 430 P. M. 

During the debates in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature this season, one of the 
members opposed to woman suffrage said, 
very oracularly : ‘“‘Grant euflrage to wom- 
en, and you will have to build insane 
asylums in every county, and establish a 
divorce court in every town. Women are 
are too nervous and hysterical to enter 
into politics.” John Stuart Mill told us 
years ago that men usually judged all 
women by the women nearest them, of 
whom they know the most, and with 
whom they are most intimately acquaint- 
ed. Probably this is a case in illustration 
of his statement. It may be that the hon 
orable gentleman is so unfortunate as to 
be harnessed in life with fussy, fidgety, 
hysterical and semi-insane women. An.d 
knowing them to his sorrow, he judges 
all women by them. But are women, as 
a rule, hysterical, convulsive and half- 
crazy, liable to be thrown off their base 
by every exziting occurrence? On next 
Tuesday afternoon, at 2.30 P. M., Dr. J. 
Heber Smith, of Boston, will answer this 
question, and tell us what are the leading 
causes of insanity among women. Itisa 
subject of vital importance to women, 
who should be present in large numbers. 

There will be the usual discussion, 
music and recitations. Tea and cocoa and 
light refreshments will be served at the 
close. All members of woman suffrage 
societies will be admitted on presentation 
of their membership tickets. Members 
may bring friends on payment of ten 
cents for each. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Chairman. 








OUR ANNUAL DEFEAT. 


The usual ebb and flow which follow 
each other in human affairs, reform move- 
ments included, gave the opponents of 
Municipal Woman Suffrage in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, last Tuesday, a 
temporary majority. After a brief dis- 
cussion, which on the part of the oppo- 
sition was absolutely puerile, the third 
reading of the bill was refused by 137 to 
97 votes and pairs as follows:, 


Yzas—Allen, D. W., Atsatt, Baker, Bancroft, 
S., Barker, Barnes, F. O., Bates, Beaman, 
Blodgett, Bond, Boutwell, Bradford, Brown, 
C. D., Bullock, Carter, Chandler, Clark, Coch- 
ran, Cook, Drew, Drury, Edgarton, Eldredge, 
Fisk, Flint, J. H., Flint, 8. W., Foss, Fowle, 
Gardner, Gauss, Gray Greenwood, Grover, Ham- 
mond, C. L., Hammond, G., Harlow, Harwood, 
Hastings, Hathaway, F. W., Hibbard, Horan, 
Hutchinson, Jones, Kaan, Kimball, Knox, 
Lawrence, Leach, O. L., Light, Macomber, 
Mann, Mayo, McCarthy, Mellen, G. H , Mitchell, 
Newhall, G. H., Newhall, J. B., _Feaniman, 
Pinkham, Porter, B., Porter, G. W., Richard- 
son, Roberts, Roe, Root, Russell, Ryan, Scates, 
Searls, Sheehan, Shepherd, Slade, Sleeper, Spald- 
ing, Spofford, Stevens, St. John, Stocker, Strong, 
Teamoh, Thurston, Wales, White, W. S., Wil- 
lard, Wilson, Woodfall, Young—87. 

Nays—Allen, R. E., Austin, Bailey, G. W., 
Bancroft, C. G., Barber, Barnes, E. F., Barry, 
Bradley, Brown, F. A., Burt, T. P., Carroll, 
Casey, Collins, Crane, Creed, Dallinger, Davis, 
Denham, Dickinson, Donohue, Donovan, Fe Bue 
Donovan, W. F., Donovan, W. J., Dow, Dris- 
coli, D. M., Driscoll, W. P., Duddy, Eddy, 
Estes, Fallon, Ferson, Fillmore, Flynn, Ford, 
Gallivan, Gaylord, Geary, George, rich. 
Graham, Grant. Hale, Harvey, Hathaway, B, 
C., Hawkes, Hayes, Hoban, Holden, Hollis, 
Holt, Howe, Humphrey, Irwin, Ives, Jenks, 
Johnson, Jordan, Jourdan, Keenan, J. Wes 
Keenan, T. F., Kellogg, Kingman, Krebs, Leach, 
G. A., Leach, W. 8., Lowell, Lynch, Marden, 
McMackin, Melaven, Mills, Mooney, Moore, 
Moran, Moriarty, Mulvey, Murphy, Newell, R., 
Norton, O’Brien, O’Connor, O Hara, Osgood, 
Parker, Perkins, Porter, J. F., Prevaux, Put- 
nam, Quint, Quirk, Rice, Roper, Ross, Rourke, 
D. D., Rourke, F. H., Sargent, Shea, Sibley, 
Sisson, Smith, A. C., Smith, H. M., Snow, 
Southworth, Spring, Stanley, Stone, Sturtevant, 
Thacher, Tolman. Towle, [uite, Turner, A. H., 
Turner, G. W., Utley, Wadden, Waite, Wake- 
field, Wallis, Warriner, Waterman, Wheaton, 
Whitaker, White, G. E., Willard, Winn, Wood— 
127. 

rrs—Yxas, Wentworth, Bailey, J. A., 
Biise, Bird, act b mae Edgerton, Gilling- 
Pheips, Tarr—10. 
ne vo Witey, Tower, Foote, Burges, Burt, J. 
M., Bennett, Higgins, Myers, Huse, Weston—10. 


Of the yeas, 94 were Republicans and 3 
Democrats; of the nays, 87 were Repub- 
licans and 40 Democrats. The Republi- 
cans voted and paired 94 in favor to 87 
against ; the Democrats voted and paired 
3 in favor and 40 against. It is the old 
story of divided Republicans and united 
Democrats. But neither the discussion 
nor the vote was nominally on party lines. 
Special credit is due to those brave and 
consistent Democrats, Messrs. Horan and 
Ryan of Boston, and Sheehan of Holyoke. 

Last year, in the House, the Republi- 
cans voted 119 in favor. The falling off 
is easily explained. The fact that last 
year a majority of the House voted for 
the bill alarmed the Liquor Dealers’ As- 
sociation. It had been caught napping. 
At once the Association raised a large 


sum of money, and defeated suffrage in 
the Senate by corrupt means, according 
to the Boston Herald, itself an opponent 
of the bill. This year the suffragists sup- 
posed that the question would come up 
first in the Senate, and devoted their 
principal efforts in that direction. Cir- 
cumstances compelled a change of plan. 
Meanwhile the House had been canvaseed, 
and every doubtful member had been in- 
terviewed by an active and unscrupulous 
lobby. The opponents boasted, before the 
discussion took place, that they had se- 
cured 40 majority against the bill, and 
the result showed that they were correct. 
No amount of discussion would have 
changed a vote; the 127 votes were 
pledged against it in advance. 

The result is surprising only to those 
who have not gone annually for 42 years 
to the State House to ask for justice to 
women. Let the enemy enjoy its tempo- 
rary triumph; the future is ours. 

H. B B. 


> 
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FORTS OF SAND. 

In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives last Tuesday, the municipal 
woman suffrage bill was defeated by a 
vote, including pairs, of 137 to 97. This 
is considerably worse than the votes of 
1893 and 1894, but a better vote than the 
municipal suffrage bill had ever received 
up to two years ago. Up to 1893 the 
smallest majority against it in any year 
was 49 votes. In 1893 the adverse major- 
ity was 9 votes. In 1894 the bill passed 
the House. This year the opponents, by 
hard work, forced back the adverse ma- 
jority to 40. 

The growth of suffrage sentiment bas 
been steady, and, during the last few 
years, rapid. There are undoubtedly 
more suffragists in Massachusetts to-day 
than there were a year ago. How, then, 
does it happen that the legislative vote is 
smaller? 

It is not likely that the remonstrants 
exerted more influence this time than in 
the past. There were less than one- 
fifteenth as any of them this year as 
there were a few years ago, and they 
were no stronger in quality. Whittier 
said that the men who were hostile to 
equal rights merely made the opposition 
of afew women an excuse for their own 
unwillingness, and it is as true now as 
when he said it. The remonstrants, how- 
ever, did what they could, and the far 
more powerful influence of the liquor 
interest was exerted in the same direc- 
tion. But the remonstrants and the rum- 
sellers we have always with us. There 
must be some other reason for the smaller 
vote. 

It was owing to two causes—over-secur- 
ity on the part of the suffragists, and in- 
creased activity on the part of the oppo- 
nents in the Legislature. Having carried 
the House last year, we were too confi 
dent of carrying it again this year with- 
out much trouble, and we directed our 
efforts almost entirely to the Senate, 
where we believed that the chief difficulty 
would be. On the other hand, the oppo- 
nents in the House, alarmed by the large 
vote of last year, put forth unprecedented 
exertions. For the first time in history, 
an Anti-Woman Suffrage Association was 
formed within the Legislature itself, by 
members of that body. Messrs. Dallinger, 
Humphrey, Bancroft of Clinton, Eddy of 
New Bedford, and a few others, organ- 
ized themselves into a society to fight 
equal rights for women, elected a chair- 
man and secretary, and worked like 
beavers, making a systematic canvass of 
the House, and getting as many members 
as possible pledged in advance to vote no. 
Active and systematic work always bears 
fruit, and the result was a temporary 
cutting down of our vote. 

The degree of public interest in the 
question was shown by the enormous 
crowd. The Boston Globe said: 

The hour fixed for discussing the bill 
was 2.30, and the doors of the galleries 
were not thrown open until 1.30, bat soon 
after noon numbers of women were seen 
about the State House, and at one o’clock 
a large crowd had assembled in front of 
the doors. When they were opened the 
throng went in with a rush, and quickly 
filledevery seat. The gallery was crowded 
to the doors, and many visitors had seats 
on the floor. 

The debate lasted two hours, but did not 
change a vote either way. The inane and 
unworthy arguments put forward by 
some of the opponents, however, led toa 
decided increase of -suffrage sentiment 
among the women who listened. With 
petitions before them from Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and a majority of the women 
in Massachusetts honorably eminent for 
good works, they asserted that modest 
women did not wish to vote. With a 
score or more of remonstrants eagerly 
listening in the gallery, they declared 
that women who attended properly to 
their families would not have time to come 
up to the State House to ask for legisla- 
tion, or to interest themselves in the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature. With peti- 
tions for suffrage before them from organ- 
izations representing more than 25,000 
women, and a petition from 218 remon- 





| strants on the other side, they unblush- 


ingly asserted that there were more women 
who protested against suffrage than who 
asked for it. ‘‘Unsexed,” ‘“‘unwomanly,” 
“desiring to destroy the home,” and 
similar expressions flew about as thick as 
mosquitoes in August. Judging from the 
depth and strength of indignation express- 
ed afterwards by some quiet and usually 
sweet-tempered women, there will be an 
accession of members to the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, and an in- 
creased amount of earnest work for equal 
rights during the coming year. Some of 
the speeches in the negative were curiosi- 
ties, and ought to be put on record for the 
entertainment of posterity. So, as the 
proceedings of the National Council make 
a full account of the debate impossible 
in this issue of the paper, it will be post- 
poned till next week. 

All the young men in the Legislature 
who spoke or voted in the negative will 
live to be ashamed of their record on this 
question, unless their days are prematurely 
cut off. Some of the older members may die 
before the conviction of their folly is forced 
home to them by the progress of events; 
but the time is coming when it will be 
considered an unkind thing to remind 
their sons and daughters how they voted 
and what they said. 

When the tide is rising, it is a favorite 
amusement of children to build sand forts 
on the shore and try to keep back the 
water. When a wave flows over their 
mimic wall, they build it higher; and if 
the next wave does not go over, trey 
laugh and shout in triumph. The Jaugh- 
ter and applause with which the oppo- 
nents of equal rights for women hailed 
the defeat of the bill last Tuesday was 
like the childish glee of the little builders 
of sand forts. The tide does not come up 
by regular gradations, every wave higher 
than the one before it; but the tide is 
rising all along the shore. Within the 
last two years, woman suffrage has won a 
larger number of important victories than 
in all the twenty years preceding. Every 
clear-sighted observer knows that the 
drift of things is irresistibly our way, and 
that it is only a questionof time when 
all the ramparts of sand heaped up by 
prejudice will be over fl owed. 


Failure? When flood-tides rise and boil 
Round cape and isle, by creek and cove, 
Resistless, star-led from above,— 
What though one tiny wave recoil ? 
Ae & B. 
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THE WOMEN OF BROOKLINE. 


The Transcript and other dailies recently 
published a remonstrance against the 
pending bill for giving municipal suffrage 
to women, signed by two hundred and ten 
women of Brookline. These names were 
obtained after two months of industrious 
canvassing by its promoters, and the 
effect, if not the intent, of this demonstra- 
tion was to give the impression that the 
weight of public sentiment in Brookline is 
against woman suffrage. To correct this 
impression, the suffragists of Brookline 
have deemed it their duty to send in a 
counter petition to the Legislature, urg- 
ing the passage of the bill. In less than 
three weeks two hundred and sixty Brook- 
line women have enrolled their names, 
and we have the assurance that many 
more signers could easily be obtained if 
the time for canvassing were extended. 
The full list will be found in another 
column. Among the prominent signers 
are Mrs. William I. Bowditch, Mrs. 
Edward Atkinson, Mrs. Barthold Schles- 
inger, Mrs. E. H. Clement, Mrs. Edward 
C. Cabot, Miss Eliza Channing Higginson, 
Mrs. Walter Channing, Miss Mary E. 
Cabot, Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. 
Francis Cabot, Mrs. Thomas Aspinwall, 
Mrs. M. P. Kennard, Mrs. George N. Car- 
penter, Miss Amelia G. Candler, Miss 
Blanche Channing, Mrs. Joshua Crane, 
Mrs. Charles H. Stearns, Mrs. John D. 
Runkle, Mrs. F. C. Williams, Mrs. Alfred 
Winsor, Mrs. Davis R. Dewey, Mrs. 
Stephen M. Grant, Mrs. Fred Higginson, 
Miss Theodora Cabot and Mrs. Edward 
Stanwood. Clearly the suffragists of 
Brookline are in the majority. 

FRANCIS J. GARRISON. 
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CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE FOR 8UF- 
FR 


UNIVERSITY, CAL., FEB. 23, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We consider ourselves exceptionally 
fortunate to be dwellers in this favored 
clime. Our self-satisfaction is daily in- 
creased as we read the papers. For while 
we read of blizzards and snow drifts, 
frozen ears, and frosted fruits, we look 
out upon warm sunshine and beautiful 
flowere. The distant mountains are 
topped with snow, clear white in the day- 
light and rosy pink at sunset. Beautiful 
in the distance, but near enough to suit 
the dwellers in our modern paradise. 

All about us the valleys are clothed 
with the tender green of the barley fields, 
or the springing blue clover and ‘‘filaree.” 
Bees hum over the violets and heliotrope. 
Butterflies flit occasionally over the roses. 
The mocking bird hops about on a tour of 





inspection, or tumbles over himself with 





————_, 


delight as he sings a medley from the top ' brief addresses by pro-nivect persone, and 


of the eucalyptus. 

It is a glorious, sunshiny land. People 
begin to understand it. Many are coming 
to look upon its beauties with ‘‘more to 
follow.” 

There are some things that begin to 
make it appear as if the moral aspect was 
to be improved, to compare with the 
physical. Our Legislature is reported to 
have passed an anti-cigarette bill, which 
forbids the manufacture, sale, or disposal 
in any manner of those hateful, poisonous 
little things. It has passed both Houses 
and now goes to the Governor for his 
signature. It is to be hoped that he will 
sign it. 

The woman suffrage bill has also passed 
the Assembly by a vote of 49 to 25, and a 
motion to reconsider was lost by a vote of 
56 to 12. Whether this is the full suf- 
frage bill or a constitutional amendment 
resolve I am unable at this writing to 
state positively. But I take it to be the 
latter, as the first was declared uncon- 
stitutional. At least so it was reported. 

Mrs. McUomas, State Superintendent of 
the W.C. T. U., is working very hard to 
help. She is writing hundreds of letters 
and doing other things. Mr. Bulla, one 
of our Los Angeles Assembly men, is also 
doing valiant work at the capitol. The 
bill for full suffrage was introduced by 
Mr. Spencer, who worked well for its pas- 
sage. Laura de Force Gordon, Phebe 
Cousens, and others made speeches in 
favor of the passage of the bill at a great 
meeting for that purpose. 

The Suftrage Association of Southern 
California is contemplating a convention 
in April to organize the Southern coun- 
ties. The W. C. T. U., already organized, 
has been at work for several years and is 
pushing the work once more. They sent 
up & mammoth petition for the suffrage 
bill. Mrs. McComas is active, alert, ready 
for any good word and work, and urging 
on others to do their share. It is hoped 
that success may crown the efforts of the 
workers. EMMA HARRIMAN. 


ter 





NURSE, DOCTOR, HOUSEKEEPER, PASTOR. 
AURORA, ILL., MARCH 4, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

One Sunday last spring the pastor of 
our Presbyterian church exchanged with 
a neighboring minister. When Sunday 
morning came, the wife of our pastor rose 
to find the visiting minister, whom she 
had entertained, very ill. Not only was 
he unable to fill the pulpit, he was suf- 
fering to such a degree that immediate 
attention was necessary. Without calling 
in any assistance, she ministered first to 
his wants. As soon as he was able to 
rest, having successfully filled the place 
of nurse and doctor, she repaired to the 
kitchen. where, equally successful as 
cook, she prepared breakfast only a little 
late. Then, while ‘‘doing the dishes” 
and dressing her four little ones in their 
Sunday best, she thought out her sermon. 
The congregation, though fastidious, were 
not surprised when, after a brief explana- 
tion, she proceeded to fill the pulpit. 
During her twenty-five years with them 
she had always been ready to fill any 
place that could not be filled by others. 
Her hastily prepared sermon pleased 
every one. We had often heard worse 
delivered by men with time for prepara- 
tion. K. R. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Point.—The two last meetings of 
the League have been among the most 
successful, both in interest and in point of 
numbers, that have ever been held by this 
League. The January meeting took place 
at the residence of Mr. William T. Eaton, 
a member of the School Board and a 
stanch suffragist. It took the form of 
‘‘gentlemen’s” night, the members having 
invited their male friends in large num- 
bers. At the last moment the speaker of 
the evening, whose subject was to have 
been ‘‘Municipal Reform,” was taken ill, 
so the president called upon various gen- 
tlemen to say what they had intended to 
say by way of discussion. This called out 
remarks from the Rev. E. S. Wheeler, 
Capt. J. Wright, Mr. William T. Eaton, 
Mr. Frank Hodsdon and Mrs. A. T. Dav- 
ison, member-elect of the school commit- 


tee, all of whom declared it to be their | 


opinion that municipal suffrage for women 
would be the best eo step towards 
municipal reform. The evening closed with 
the usual social half hour, during which a 
fine collation was served. The February 
meeting occurred at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Freeborn Adams, with an excel- 
lent attendance. The Rev. Mary Traftarne 
Whitney presented a thoughtful and in- 
teresting paper upon ‘“‘The Art of Home- 
making.” Mrs. Whitney has a gracious 
personality, and is sure to please not only 
the friends but the opponents of woman 
suffrage. An animated discussion fol- 
lowed her paper, after which light re- 
freshments were served by the hospitable 
hostess. E. F. B. 


Roxsury.—The League is making ac- 
tive preparations for its third annual recep- 
tion an ae night, to be held at 
the Hotel Langham, 1697 Washington 
Street, between West Springfield and 
Worcester Streets, Thursday evening, 
March 21. The president, Mrs. J. B. 
Bryant, assisted by ladies, will receive 
guests from 7 to8 P.M. There will be 


music by several young ladies. Supper at 
8.30. The League exterds a cordial inyj. 
| tation to members of other Leagues and 
| their friends to be present. Tickets, at 75 
cents each, can be procured of the recep. 
tion committee. Mrs. 8. E. D. Currier, 
chairman, 2 Cedar Street, Mrs. J. B. Rry- 
ant, 28 Highland Street, Miss L. M. Pea. 
body, 9 St. James Street, Mrs. H. A. Burr, 
12 Wayne Street, Roxbury, and Mrs. 
R. G. Morse, 218 Boylston Street, Boston ; 
or of Miss Catharine Wilde, Woman's 
JOURNAL Oflize, 3 Park Street. 


WELLESLEY H.Ls.—A meeting of the 
League was held February 28, at which 
Miss Eva Channing gave an informal but 
very interesting and helpful talk on ‘The 
Work of the Massachusetts School Suf- 
frage Association” After the address, 
refreshments were served, and a very 
pleasant hour of sociability was heartily 
enjoyed. WARREN A. RODMAN, Sec. 


STOUGHTON.—The League just formed 
in Stoughton with fourteen members, 
Mrs. Porter, president, held a public meet- 
ing in the spacious and beautiful town 
hall, on Wednesday evening, March 6. A 
delegation of seven came over from 
Sharon. Mr. Monk presided ; spirited ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Bowman of 
Sharon, Mrs. Gleason of Roslindale, 
Messrs. Kempton and Blackwell. Mr. 
Littlefield sang with great sweetness, and 
the meeting closed with the doxology. 
Ten new members enrolled their names 
at the meeting. [he League has made 
itself auxiliary to the State Association. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Lillian Whiting’s ‘‘The World 
Beautiful” has reached the fourth edition. 
It is one of the most successful books of 
the season. 

The Spinner Memorial Association of 
Women will soon haye ready to be 
unveiled the bronze statue of General 
Francis E. Spinner, to stand in the 
national capital. 

Mrs. E. V. Cornelius, of Philadelphia, 
has devised a new way to be useful and 
to make a living at the same time. She is 
a ‘‘professional marketer.” 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Versailles, 
has been nominated for State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction by the Pro- 
hibition party of Kentucky, and Mrs. 
Frances E. Beecham, of Lexington, for 


| Secretary of State. 


Miss Anna E. Dixon, superintendent of 
Napa County, California, has declined a 
proffered renomination, and with it cer- 
tain reélection to the office she has so 
ably filled. Miss Dixon expects to enter 
Stanford University, making history her 
major study. 

The North Dakota correspondent of the 
Journal of Education eays that Miss 
Emma F. Bates, the newly elected State 
superintendent, successor to Mrs. Laura 
J. Eisenhuth, is highly praised for the 
industry and spirit with which she has 
entered upon her duties. 

The Boston Instructive District Nursing 
Association has maintained twelve nurses 
during the past year, each having a dis- 
trict under her care. They have attended 
the various dispensary doctors on their 
rounds, and have had charge of the out- 
door relief department of the Children’s 
Hospital. 

Miss Loise Foskette, who graduated 
from the Chicago College of Law last 
year, and was admitted to the bar, is now 
practicing law at 1110 Ashland Block. 
She holds a commission from the governor 
as notary public, takes depositions, affi- 
davits and acknowledgements. Miss Fos- 
kette’s business is not confined to women; 
the business of all paying clients is taken 
without regard to sex. 

Dr. Grace Danforth died in Granger, 

Texas, on Feb. 21, from the effects of an 
overdose of medicine which she was ac- 
customed to use for headache. Her death 
was entirely unexpected. She graduated 
several years ago at the Chicago Medical 
College, was for some time assistant 
physician in the Terre] Insane Asylum, 
where she gave general satisfaction, and 
for some years past made her home in 
Granger. 
The first number of a new illustrated 
monthly, The Wheelwoman, conducted by 
Mrs. Mary Sargent Hopkins, appears in 
attractive shape, on choice paper, with 8 
trim and blithesome maiden wheeling on 
the cover. It sets forth commendable 
aims and purposes, i.¢.: To preach the 
Zospel of good health, to discuss dress 
reform impartially, to publish all news, 
suggestions and improvements relative to 
bicycling for women. Its price is $1.00 
per year. Published at 131 Tremont 
Street, Boston. 

At the meeting of remonstrants against 
woman suffrage the other day, it was said 
that it would be “‘as well to give a dyna 
mite bomb to a baby because it cried for 
it, a8 to give suffrage to women because 
they ask for it.” Well, opinions change 
and grow as the years go on. There are 
people living in Boston still who used te 
go to meetings before the war and say 
that the Abolitionists would ‘destroy the 
Union” if they had their way. But the 
Union is not destroyed, and those people 
don’t want those speeches in their biogra- 





phies.— Boston Transcript. 
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NATIONAL WOMEN’S COUNCIL. 
(Continued from First Page.) 
the fact that thirty-one of these mascu- 





sponte whatever to this just request sent 
by representative women. 
The Governor of South Dakota replied 


curtly that his time was so engrossed | 
with ‘“‘state matters” that he could not | 


personally reply, but would give the mat- 
ter due consideration when he had leisure. 
He bad not yet bad leisure. 

The Governor of Idaho wrote: ‘At 
present I am too bus 
my attention, but will try at some future 


time to take it up with you.” That 
future time bas not yet arrived. 
The Governor of Iowa wrote: ‘The 


divorce laws ef Iowa I believe to be just 
and considerate, and highly satisfactory to 
the people of our State. My official 
duties are such as to occupy my entire 
time, so that it is impossible for me to 
be of any service to you in the direction 
indicated.” Yet lowais one of the States 
which have recently formed a commission 
of men to consider making Iowa divorce 
laws uniform with those of all other 
States. What guarantee have we that 
the tinkering of this commission will be 
highly satisfactory to the women of Iowa? 

en governors replied politely and eva- 
sively that they would give the request 
‘careful attention.’’ 

Only two, Gov. Greenhalge, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Gov. Brown, of Rhode Isl- 
and, wrote cordial ard manly responees, 
promising to do all in their power to carry 
out the moderate and just request of the 
Women’s Council. 

The Governor of South Carolina wrote 
that his State had no divorce laws at al), 
and that ‘‘while the absence of divorce 
might work a few hardships, we are bet- 
ter eatisfied than our neighboring States, 
which have divorce laws.”’ But when we 
remember that over sixty-eight per cent. 
of the divorces in the United States during 
twenty years were asked for by wives, on 
account of crue] treatment from their hus- 
bands, some doubts present themselves as 
to whether it might not be better to hear 
from the women of South Carolina on 
this point. 

The Governor of Delaware alone wrote 
very fully, giving his opinion of both 
marriage and divorce, but he neglected to 
state whether or not he would comply 
with the Council’s request. 

Now, if women are gifted with intelli- 
gence above that of children, the total 
results of this correspondence, together 
with the fact that twenty-three States 
have appointed bodies of men to tinker 
with divorce laws without appointing a 
& woman on any one of them, ought to 
show women in just what estimation the 
men of the United States hold their opin- 
ions. We might as well face the fact 
that the official servants of the United 
States cherish frank contempt for wom- 
en’s Opinions and wishes, and that, too, in 
regard to a matter which concerns the 
welfare of women far more vitally than 
it does the welfare of men, as the statis- 
tics given in the former report of your 
divorce committee bear witness. 

The one thing women should depre- 
cate is having men make any new laws or 
fresh provisions for women’s protection. 
The only safe protection is self. protection. 
Any other is apt to prove simply a fresh 
chain, an added stumbling block in the 
path of righteous freedom. Many a wo- 
man tempted to ride in a carriage would 
be immensely healthier and happier to use 
her own feet, many an individual could 
live more noble and happily were she but 
allowed to express her own opinion as to 
how she ought to live. 

The report was signed by Mrs. Diet- 
rick, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames. 

Following the report, Mrs. Dietrick 
read a paper on ‘'Equality in Legislation 
Concerning Divorce.”’ Inasmuch as mar- 
riage and divorce are so closely connected, 
Mrs. Dietrick discussed the two together. 
In both, as womer may be said to 
to be more interested than men, it is but 
right that they should be given equal 
voice with men in the making of laws 
bearing upon either marriage or divorce. 
She presented an exhaustive résume of 
marriage and divorce laws, from the 
earliest times down to the present, and 
cohsidered carefully the origin and his- 
tory of the idea of man’s ownership over 
his wife’s life and property. 

Looking at the question from all sides, 
Mrs. Dietrick showed how it was an argu- 
ment in favor of equality between the 
sexes in all legislation respecting mar- 
riage and divorce. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis of New 
York, president of the National Civiliza- 
tion League for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, favored the appointment of wom- 
en on all tribunals dealing with marriage 
laws. If we had a universal marriage 
and divorce law throughout the federal 
government, and that law recognized no 
divorce except for the sin of adultery, 
parents and guardians would in all prob- 
ability discharge their duties and privi- 
leges to the young with greater care con- 
cerning preparation and fitness for the 
most important relationship man and 
woman can assume. 

Miss Harriet A. Shinn of Illinois, dele- 
gale of the National Association of Loyal 

omen of American Liberty, said that 
she spoke for the children with relation to 
divorce. Recently a great hubbub had 
been created in the churches because a 
church woman had married after divorc- 
ing a worthless husband. Miss Shinn 
wanted to know why a woman should be 
censured for this. 

‘‘Have you given the churches the right 
to say that. because a woman has once 
sought happiness and failed, she shall not 
attempt to get it again? Women form 
two-thirds of the church members, yet a 
woman could not be divorced and then re- 
marry, while a man could.” 

Miss Susan B. Anthony told how she 

helped a woman to get free, forty 
years ago, and since then had helped 


to give this matter | 
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other women to freedom. The law did 
not prevent people from marrying. Why 
should it not give them release? 

Miss Kate Field said that in remedying 


jine servants of the people made no re- | divorce laws we ought to begin at the 


| other end, and make marriages more dif- 


ficult. 
law. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Illinois main- 
tained that marriage should be subjected 
to some educational influences. Boys and 
girls ought to be educated for possible 
fatherhood and motherhood as well as for 
business and professions. 

Rev. Anna H. Sbaw advocated the pre- 
vention of divorce through teaching young 
people more about home and marriage. 
Too much weight was given in these days 
to the worldly goods of the parties. The 

rincipa) reference to the estimable young 
ady of New York who was to 7 a 
titled foreigner was that she would ship 
her moncy to the Old World. There was 
no thought that she would ship her sweet 
young self out of the country. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall maintained 
that there was too much looking upon 
the man as the provider. When the man 
came to be regarded merely as a source of 
supplies he was as much degraded in his 
home as woman was in national affairs. 

Mrs. Dietrick, who closed the discus- 
sion, maintained that most unhappy mar- 
riages were caused by ignorance of na- 
ture’s laws. 

Louisa L. Greene Richards, spoke on 
“The Spirit of Reform Reduced to Prac 
tice.’ Miss Richards eaid that an 
undue expansion of the intellectual 
powers is required by the present forms 
of our schools and colleges, to the neglect 
of other faculties. The saddest thing in 
this mistaken plan is the effort to crush 
out the finest sentiments, the most sacred 
instincts of the human heart. The first 
great divine commandment given to men 
and women on this earth, which was to 
‘Be fruitful and multiply,” has been 
ruthlessly set aside. And this is looked 
upon as philanthropic and praisewortby 
by some of our learned professors and 
teachers. Indeed, rules are sought to be 
established, in some instances, prohibit- 
ing a married woman as a teacher in a 
public school. And young women who 
have been found to possess especial adapt- 
ability as teachers have even been {so- 
licited to sign contracts that they will 
never marry, but will devote their lives 
to the training of other people’s chil- 
dren. 

Happy, true marriage, is the high 
school of virtue, yea, of all the virtues 
which God designed as perfect life for his 
children, the offspring of Deity. An 
unmarried man or woman, standing alone 
in the world, is but half of the perfect 
being God designed in his creation of 
humanity. Let a new plan of tuition be 
mapped out. Let our young men and 
young women (the former especially, as 
with them it is most needed, for women 
would marry with proper opportunities), 
understand that life unsanctified by 
wisely chosen wedded companionship is 
worthless in comparison to what it might 


be. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. McLean gave an 
elegant tea at 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
in honor of Miss Susan B. Anthony. 
The fashionable world of Washington 
gathered to do her honor. Mrs. McLean 
received with her guest in the large draw- 
ing room. 

At the Council’s evening session ‘‘Relig- 
ion” and ‘*Peace”’ were the topics. 

Belva A. Lockwood spoke on ‘‘The 
Growth of Peace Principles and Methods 
of Propagating Them.” 

Representative Linton of Michigan made 
an earnest plea in favor of a National 
University, as advocated by President 
Washintgon in 1795. 

The Countess of Aberdeen spoke in 
favor of international arbitration, but 
said that before we should try to make a 
nation a peaceable one we shonld endeavor 
to make our homes peaceable, and then 
good would come to the nation. 

The other speakers were Hannah J. 
Bailey of Maine, on ‘‘Peace Work in Its 
Relation to Woman,” and Eliza C. Arm- 
strong of Indiana, on ‘‘Woman’s Mission 
to the Church as Minister and Mission- 
ary.” 


She favored a national marriage 


Friday, March 1. 


The National Council discussed ‘‘Is 
Physical Force the Basis of Govern- 
ment?” Rev. Ida C. Hultin of Illinois 
made one of her forcible addresses. 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell argued 
cogently that physical force was not 
one of the essentials for enfranchisement. 
If it is true that all men over forty-five 
years of age are exempt from military 
duties, then the majority of our profes- 
sional and leading business men would be 
disfranchised also, and the voting left to 
unskilled laborers if ability to fight were 
a condition of suffrage. 

Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, of Pennsyl- 
vania, a colored woman, deprecated the 
fear of negro supremacy. 

Minnie J. Snow, of Utah, maintained 
that the government of Utah represented 

ractically nothing of physical force, 
oe based on morality and justice. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, of Ohio, 
chairman of the Press Committee, made a 
speech which was cordially received. 

Mrs. Sewall announced that a delegate 
from the National League of Catholic 
Women had arrived in Washington, but 
was ill. Jew and Gentile, Catholic and 
Protestant were represented in the coun- 


cil. 

Miss Clara Barton spoke briefly, and 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, of Boston, 
in the course of a five-minute speech, 
said that four years ago forty members 
of Congress were asked to give their opin- 
ion of woman suffrage, and Mr. Breckin- 
ridge, of Kentucky, said that he was op- 
posed to woman suffrage ‘‘because it would 
affect the present relations between hus- 
band and wife. ” 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
explanations of the scope of the work of 
the Universal Peace Union by Mrs. Han- 


(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YoOrK, Marcu 5, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, president 
of the Brooklyn Political Equality Club. 
spent part of last week in Albany, assist- 
ing Mrs. Almy in the work before the 
Legislature. Mr. Benjamin S. Dean, of 
Chautauqua, our earnest champion in the 
Constitutional Convention last summer, 
was also in Albany and did good service 
among the members. On one afternoon 
Hon. 8S. Frederic Nixon, member from 
Chautauqua, and Mrs. Almy had an in- 
formal hearing before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, at which they 
urged an immediate and favorable report. 

The infamous bill to license the social 
evil seems likely to share the fate of all 
its predecessors. It will be remembered 
that no such act has ever even reached a 
vote in either House of the Legislature; 
one drawn up in this city a few years ago 
could not even find a sponsor to introduce 
it. This one has no standing in the pres- 
ent House. 

As there has been some criticism as to 
the wisdom of introducing a Constitu- 
tional Amendment in the Legislature this 
year, some explanations seem important. 
It is essential that the amendment pass 
this year if hard work and effort can 
bring about this result, for this reason: 
The new Constitution, like the old, pro- 
vides that an amendment must pass two 
successive Legislatures before being sub- 
mitted to the voters. The Assembly is 
elected every year, the Senate has always 
been chosen once in two years. Each 
new Senate, therefore, makes a new Legis- 
lature, and this is the last year of the 
present Senate. But the Senate to be 
elected next fall will hold its place for 
three years, in order hereafter to bring 
the election of the Senate on the even 
years, instead of the odd years, as hereto- 
fore. After that the Senate elected in 
1898 will sit for two years, and each suc- 
ceeding Senate. From these facts it will 
be seen that if we can pass the amend- 
ment this year, we shall then have the 
whole three years of the new Senate in 
which to pass it again, whereas if we fail 
this year, even if we succeed next year, 
we shall have to wait until after the elec- 
tion of a new Senate in 1898 before again 
making the attempt. Of course it would 
not be wise to have the amendment sub- 
mitted on a presidential year, but with 
three years for the final passage, if we 
succeed this year, we shall have the pres. 
tige of our victory and all the time of the 
next Legislature in which to choose the 
happy moment for another effort. 

The Albany County Political Equality 
Club, of which Mrs. Mary Seymour How- 
ell is president, is constantly adding mem- 
ders in the small villages as well as in the 
capital itself. Among the prominent per- 
sons interested are Judge Proth, Secre- 
tary of the State Bar Association, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ecob, Hon. M. Perry, superintend- 
ent of building of the Capitol, and other 
well-known people. The headquarters are 
at 66 North Pearl Street, the home of 
Miss Storrs, one of the active workers. 
In Bethlehem Miss Minnie Keenhotts, and 
in Jerusalem Miss Moah are among the 
new members who are keeping alive the 
interest ; while in Quaker Street the Hoags, 
and in Knowersville Miss Forbes are 
always to be depended upon. A County 
Convention is planned for the early 
spring. 

In this city the Political Equality Clubs 
continue their meetings. Parliamentary 
law was the subject presented by Mrs. 
Florence Kirkwood in the 13th Assembly 
District. At the 23d District, the largest 
club in the city, Miss Keyser, chairman, 
the meeting discussed the evolution of the 
city from the hamlet. Dr. Emily Wilcox 
spoke of the early history of London, 
Miss Job told of Paris, and Mrs. Van Biel 
of Berlin. There were also meetings of 
the 19th, 16th and 28th District Clubs. 

The Society for Political Study con- 
tinues to meet every Thursday afternoon 
at 144 Madison Avenue. Women from all 
parts of the city are eligible for member- 
ship. The Police Department will be the 
subject for next week. Miss Adele M. 
Field has a class in municipal government 
under the auspices of the Woman’s 
League for Political Education at the 
Brooklyn Lyceum on Friday afternoons. 
Certainly the women of this city ought to 
know how to vote. 

The annual meeting of the Professional 
Woman’s League was held at the Hotel 
Brunswick on Thursday afternoon, March 
7. Mrs. A. M. Palmer, the president, pre- 
sided, and after her address, Mrs. Belle 
Armstrong Whitney, of Boston, spoke on 
‘‘Man.” There were also music and reci- 
tations. 

The dinner of the Kings County Politi- 
cal Equality Club has been postponed to 
Thursday, March 21. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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A notable audience assembled at the 
home of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe on Bea- 
con Street, last week Thursday, to hear 








the first of a series of Lenten talks by 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. Her subject 
was ‘‘Personal Reminiscences of Distin- 
guished People.” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





MISS ADELINE THOMSON. 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia Wo- 
man Suffrage Society, held Feb. 27, the 
following tribute to Miss Adeline Thom- 
son was presented by Miss Mary Grew: 

‘Since the last meeting of this Society, 
one of our members has passed away 
from earth. The name of Adeline Thom- 
son will long be remembered by many of 
us associated with the anti-slavery enter- 
prize. During a long period of that arduous 
conflict she was a faithful soldier; in its 
darkist days courageous and hopeful. 
Having shared in the jubilee of the Amer- 
ican slave, she became no Jess earnest and 
faithful in the cause of woman’s political 
evfranchisement. Time, money, active 
service she liberally gave to our work; 
and advanced age had no power to abate 
her interest in its accomplishment. Her 
last days were blessed with visions of the 
coming victory. 


‘«*She saw "ere her eye was darkened, 
The sheaves of the harvest-bringing; 
And heard, while her ear yet hearkened, 
The voice of the reapers singing.’ 
**Passing onward to higher work and 
fuller life, she is with us still, a memory 


and an example.” 
— 


PASSMORE WILLIAMSON. 


The name of Passmore Williamson, 
whose death occurred last week, fills a 
conspicuous place in the roll of the well- 
known Abolitionists of Pennsylvania. He 
will always be remembered with honor- 
able mention for that act in behalf of 
liberty which iuvolved the sacrifice of his 
own personal freedom—that rescue of a 
familyj from the thrall of} slavery which 
cost him a hundred days’ imprisonment. 
He was made of inflexible stuff, and in 
the days of active conflict between the 
opposing forces of freedom and slavery 
he was more than ever tenacious of pur 
pose, and it would have been as easy to 
move a mountain as to compel him to 
yield a duty that bad taken possession of 
his conscience. 

He had remarkable independence of 
character. The sense of justice was strong 
in him. He saw it only with impartial 
eyes. In its bebalf, and in the behalf of 
anything else where principle was con- 
cerned, he invariably took a stand from 
which he would not swerve ahair’s breadth. 
That affable countenance barricaded a 
sturdy will. According to his own light, 
and not another’s, he saw and acted and 
decided. 

He did not think that men alone should 
monopolize the inherent rights of man; 
these he considered a heritage in which 
women could justly claim a share. When 
the business connected with the abolition 
of slavery no longer required his atten- 
tion, and when the question of woman 
suffrage began earnestly to stir in the 
minds of liberal people, he took his place 
as a champion of the rights of women as 
naturally as though it were his native 
province. He looked upon the question 
from the standpoint of simple and exact 
justice. 

In 1869, when steps were taken to organ- 
ize the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association, he gave the project his coun- 
tenance and active aid, and took a con- 
tinuous interest in its subsequent work. 
His help was always cheerfully given, 
and he supported the movement with a 
liberal hand. He was a member of the 
Executive Committee from 1874 to 1877, 
and from the latter date until 1886 he was 
one of the vice-presidents of the Society. 

As one who had a vital interest in the 
association and its paramount object, I 
gratefully remember his generosity to the 
Executive Committee in offering the use 
of his spacious office for its monthly 
meetings; and they were held there a 
number of years. This kindly attention 
on his part was a substantial advantage to 
the Association, especially when its funds 
were low and lean, and when its chronic 
financial stint enforced the habit of wel- 
coming whatever saved it from undue 
strain. On one occasion the annual meet- 
ing was held in the cheerful office. There 
was plenty of room then. The Associa- 
tion, like the tides, had its ebbs and flows, 
and the apathy that prevailed now and 
then was particular to advertise itself at 
the annual meetings, as if to try our faith 
and courage. 

Mr. Williamson was one who was never 
without hope. He had faith in ultimate 
success. On one occasion, when the 
shadows of discouragement seemed to get 
the better of the feeble rays of hope, and 
the thought of disbanding almost shaped 
itself into a suggestion, he firmly pro- 
tested against a lapse of that kind, and 
thought the society should remain intact 
if only to serve as a nucleus for the 
friends of the movement. In recent 
years, as time has brought ite changes, 
as age and care have invaded the enfee- 
bled life, he has not taken an active part in 
furthering the work for which the Society 








was organized, but its high object has 
always commanded his sympathy. 
Bristol, Pa. J. K. W. 
In a private letter dated March 2 Miss 
Grew also epeaks of the death of Pass- 
more Williamson. She says: 


There are few of our old band left. 
Passmore Williamson has just passed 
away. I expect to attend his funeral ser- 
vices this afternoon. I am wondering if 
others of his contemporaries and coadju- 
tors will meet me there. Robert Purvis 
is, I presume, too feeble'to go out in the 
rain which is falling. Some of the younger 
workers in the field will, no doubt, be 
present. Passmore fought a good fight; 
and we rejoice for him, that his long 
period of physical weakness and suffering 
is over. The rheumatism contracted in 
the prison to which Judge Kane con- 
signed him never left him. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE SQ. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat at 2 


MONDAY, MAR. ll. 
BOSTON’S FAVORITE ACTOR, 


JOSEPH HAWORTH 


rHE BELLS—Mon., Tues. and Sat. Eve’gs, 
and Wed. Mat. Mr. Haworth’s first appear- 
ance in Boston. 

RICH ELIEU—Wed. and Fri. Eve’g. 

HAMLET—Thurs. Eve’g. 

ROSEDALE-—Sat. Mat. 


HOLLIS civitne. 


ISAAC B. RICH, . Proprietor and Manager. 


MARCH Il - SECOND WEEK. 


Mr. John Drew, 


AND L¢ST WEEK 
Of the great play, 


THE BAUBLE SHOP. 


Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 2. 
March 18, Mr. DREW will appear in his New 
Comedy, ‘CHRISTOPHER, JR.” 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rice & Harris and 
CHaRLes FRoaMAN 











STREET 





Props. and Managers 


MONDAY, MAR. 11—LAST WEEK. 


MRS. POTTER .«» MR. BELLEW 


Presenting the following Repertory : 

Mon., TuES., WED., THUR., FRI. NIGHTS AND WeD. Mat. 
Dumas’ Great Comedy, “FRANCILLON,”’ 
SATURDAY Mart., SATURDAY NIGHT., 

“CAMILLE.” Zola’s “THERESE.” 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
Monday, Mar. 18, Triumphant Return of 


“ON the BOWERY,” with STEVE BRODIE. 








Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON .. . - Manager- 


JAS. H. WALLICK in 


THE BANDIT KING, 


Introducing his famous acting horses. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 
NEXT WEEK.—Joseph Murphy in Shaun Rhue. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 

















1s a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 


ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





BosTON, JAN. 12, 1891. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Tabie 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find it 
much more popular than the regular table 
felting, and it is superseding all others. 
We sell large quantities to hotels and pub- 
lic institutions, as well as to families. 

Yours respectfully. 
T. D. WHITNEY & CO. 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 


INSI T on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At allthe leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 





WANTED.—A HOME for a little motherless 
girl of nine years, me my American, Further 
pentiatane may be had by addressing Miss Char. 
<—e Emerson, 176 Southbridge Street, Worcester, 

ass, 











A FEATHER DROPPED. 


BY MARY THACHER HIGGINSON. 


A little cottage on the shaded way; 
Houstonias in the grass; 
And smiles for all who pass 

From one whose heart is lavish as the day. 


And when that door was closed to life and light, 
How could the blossoms know ? 
The poppy shed its glow; 

The tall narcissus kept its virgin white. 


The scarlet clusters of the bittersweet 
Hung tempting as of yore; 
But she was there no more 
To watch the bluebirds claim their autumn treat. 


They may have missed her care and tender 
thought 
For all, whate’er betide ; 
For through the chimney wide 
One sby yet daring bird an entrance sought. 


A feather here and there betrayed the quest 
Within the silent room, 
As if defying gloom ; 
Though birds had flown and she was with the 
blest. — Harper's Bazar. 


~@-- 
THE “NEW WOMAN,” 


BY BE. MATHESON. 


She does not “languish in her bower,” 
Or squander all the golden day 
In fashioning a gaudy flower 
Upon a worsted spray ; 
Nor is she quite content to wait 
Behind her ‘‘rose-wreathed lattice-pane ; 
Until beside her father’s gate 
The gallant Prince draws rein.” 


The brave ‘‘New Woman” scorns to sigh, 
And count it ‘‘such a grievous thing” 
That year on year should hurry by 
And no gay suitor bring; 
In labor’s ranks she takes her place, 
With skilful hands and cultured mind. 
Not always foremost in the race, 
But never far behind. 


And not less lightly fall her feet 
Because they tread the busy ways, 
She is no whit less fair and sweet 
Than maids of olden days, 
Who, gowned in samite or brocade, 
Looked charming in their dainty guise, 
But dwelt like violets in the shade, 
With shy, half-opened eyes. 


Of life she takes a clearer view, 
And through the press serenely moves, 
Unfettered, free; with judgment true, 
Avoiding narrow grooves. 
She reasons, and she understands; 
And sometimes ’tis her joy and crown 
To lift with strong yet tender hands 
The burdens men lay down. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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ANNA MALANN. 
BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 





A group of boys ranging in age from 
six to twelve, a small dog in the midst 
held tightly, while five little heads, brown, 
black, flaxen end fiery red, all bent closely 
over the animal; a river conveniently near 
—what wonder that I thought I under- 
stood the scene! I had looked upon so 
many such, the surroundings, the actors, 
the little victim, almost identical. I love 
dogs, I am very fond of boys, but some- 
how I do not always enjoy seeing the 
two classes together. It was a hot, still 
day in August. We were driving down 
from the mountains towards our home in 
southern New England, not by the direct 
and shortest route, but by a wandering, 
circuitous way, changing our plans from 
day to day, to suit our own or our horses’ 
tastes or convenience. A rambling, lazy, 
hot-weather sort of a journey it was. We 
had spent the last night at Morris, and 
were now going to Thacherville, some 
fifteen miles away. Our road was a 
pleasant one, along the bank of Wild 
River. St. Johnswort, wild sunflowers, 
black eyed Susans,the earliest golden-rod, 
and all the yellow and orange blossoms 
with which August shines and flames, 
grew along our way. Sometimes the 
vivid red of the cardinal-flower flashed 
upon our sight, and asters of every tint, 
from white to deepest blue and purple, 
starred the road side. Iwas very comfort- 
able, lying idly back in the carriage, and 
looking out at the birds and flowers and 
butterflies, and did not care to move. But 
the little group attracted my notice, and I 
called ahalt. Stepping from the carriage, 
I walked towards the boys, ready with 
the appeal I had so often made in 
behalf of my dumb favorites. They were 
go absorbed that at first they took no 
notice of my approach. But in brushing 
through some tall p lants a cracking twig 
or stem roused them, and one or two, 
turning, held up warning fingers or shook 
their heads to express disapproval of my 
coming nearer. Fired with missionary 
zeal, I kept on my course and walked 
quickly towards them. Suddenly one of 
the group, a brown-faced, barefooted lit- 
tle chap, some ten years old, started on 
tiptoe to meet me. He did not speak till 
quite close, and then it was in a whisper. 
‘Please don’t come any nigher, lady,’’ he 
said; ‘‘you’ll frighten him.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” I cried. ‘*What 
are you doing to that dog? Tell me this 
instant ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t, don’t speak so loud!” he 
said, still in that same whisper, while 
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again from others of the group came 
those silent signals of warning and dis- 
approval; ‘he’s dreadful bad, an’—with a 
quaver in the low voice—‘*we think he’s 
a-dyin’.”’ 

There was no mistaking the look in the 
boy’s misty eyes and the tremble in the 
tones. I lowered my voice in sympathetic 
comprehension, and only saying, ‘‘Let 
me come; 1 won’t disturb him,” I stepped 
softly towards the little company. I had 
thought I might be of use, knowing a good 
deal of animals and their ailments, but at 
a glance I saw it was too late. The fast- 
glazing eyes, though still looking up with 
a pathetic attempt to express apprecia- 
tion of the fond care shown him by his 
young friends, the convulsive twitching 
of the little form, showed he was, as my 
guide had said, ‘‘a-dyin’.” SoI was still 
and silent, for I was not needed. Doggie 
lacked nothing; love, sympathy, sorrow, 
tender care, they were his in abundance. 

He was not a pretty dog nor of high 
lineage. He was a mongrel, of yellow 
and white, a thin, bony, ugly little fellow. 
But no dog of song or story ever had 
truer friends. He lay across the knees of 
ene of the boys, while the others knelt or 
crouched or stood around, and all watched 
silently and sadly the passing of the 
—soul? Or sball we call it instinct? It 
was life, at any rate, and it was fast going 
out. It was soon over, and very quietly. 
The faintest movement of the poor stump 
of a tail—a pitiful attempt at a wag, poor 
beastie—as the youngest mourner, a mite 
of a fellow touched with tiny brown fin- 
gers the rough coat of the sufferer, and 
all was ended. 

As I looked about upon the sorry little 
faces, the wet eyes, the quivering lips, I 
felt I must be dreaming. Was this a real 
dog, and were these boys? The little fel. 
low whose knees had made the dying bed 
for the animal, did not at onve rise or 
move, though he must have been stiff and 
aching from the constrained position in 
which for an hour he had been obliged to 
sit. As we lifted the limp littleform from 
his lap, I asked him if the dog was his 
own. 

“Oh no, ma’am,” he replied, ‘he’s a 
stranger to all of us. Johnny—that’s my 
brother there—found him layin’ in the 
road back a little way. I guess he’d been 
run over, an’ he was real bad. So we 
fetched him here, an’ was goin’ to carry 
him down to the Gore, but we see he was 
a-dyin’ fast, and we didn’t take him.” 

‘*To the Gore?’ I said. ‘*What’s that?” 

The boy looked puzzled. ‘‘Why, the 
Gore,” he said again. ‘We allers take 
’em there, you know.” 

‘*1’m a stranger here,”’ I explained, ‘‘and 
do not understand. Is it the name of a 
place?” 

“Oh, yes’m, I thought you knowed. 
Wilson’s Gore they call it, bout a mile 
from here, out that way. There’s jest 
nine families live in it, that’s all. We're 
all Gore boys, us here; our folks live 
there; an’ so o’ course we knowed where 
to fetch the poor dog.” 

Then turning to the rest, he added, ‘but 
she can’t do him no good now. Anyway, 
I s’pose we’d better take him over to her 
an’ see what she says "bout buryin’ him.” 
All signified approval, and I was more 
than ever puzzled. 

‘Does the dog belong to some one at 
the Gore?” I asked, but was again met 
with the assurance that he was a stranger, 
and nothing was known of his home or 
folks. ‘*But why do you take him to the 
Gore, then?” said I. 

‘*Why, to Anna Malann, o’ course,’’ he 
answered. 

‘**Yes,” said another little chap, ‘‘we 
allers fetched ’°em to Anna Malann, even 
when they’re dead.”’ 

By this time my friends in the carriage 
were growing weary of the long delay, 
and I was obliged to rejoin them hastily. 

But I was determined to know more 
of this mysterious Gore, and of Anna 
Malann herself. At the inn a little far- 
ther on we made inquiries and obtained 
some information on the subject. Wilson’s 
Gore was one of those bits of land, occa- 
sionally found even now in New England, 
which were left between the boundary 
lines of different land grants, and some- 
times failed to be included in townships. 

In this little spot lived nine families, as 
I had been told by the boys. And through 
the example or influence of one Anna 
Malann, an old woman in the place, every 
one there seemed to treat dumb creatures 
with strange consideration. About this 
matter the landlord said little, but advised 
me to go and see for myself. ‘she'll 
like to see ye,” he said, ‘‘partic’lar if you 
like creaturs. An’ it’s dreadful amusin’ 
to hear her talk.” 

Of course I went. I do like ‘‘creaturs,” 
and my curiosity and interest were strange- 
ly excited by what I had seen and heard 
concerning Anna Malann and her mission- 
ary work. 

Ihad not far to go. The inn itself was 
in Thacherville, but the boundary line 
between that village and Wilson’s Gore 

was but half a mile beyond. And the 
Gore once reached, the house I sought 
was easily recognized from the descrip- 





tion of my landlord: ‘A little house that 
looks as if the folks was movin’ or cleanin’ 
house, and sounds like a menagerie.” 

I knew it at once by sight and hearing 
both—a small house surrounded appar- 
ently by rubbish—boxes, barrels, tin cans, 
crates, baskets, scattered about in confu- 
sion. And out upon the warm soft air 
floated strange sounds—whine3, mews, 
barks, whinnies, chirps, squeaks. cluck- 
ings, chatterings. Yes, this surely was the 
abode of my home missionary. The door 
was open, and just within it stood a thin, 
pale little woman stirring with an iron 
spoon some mixture in a tin pan. As I 
approached she looked up, and I saw that 
she had soft brown eyes, with a certain 
wistful, gentle look often seen in the eyes 
of an animal, especially an intelligent, 
affectionate dog. You may think this 
fanciful; perhaps it is. Perhaps I was 
unconsciously influenced to make this 
comparison by what I had heard of the 
woman’s tastes and characteristics. But 
this I know, that since I first saw her I 
can never look into the true eyes of my 
brave dog Larry without a quick memory 
of Anna Malann and her gentle face. 

‘‘Miss Malann?” I said, inquiringly, as 
her eyez met mine and then turned quickly 
and shyly away, making them more than 
ever like Larry’s, so averse to meeting a 
prolonged human gaze. 

‘No, ma’am; my name’s Ellis—Ann 


Ellis. Won’t you walk in?” 

‘*Why,” I said, somewhat puzzled, ‘I 
thought Miss Malann lived here. Miss 
Anna Malann the boys called her.” 

She interrupted me witha smile. ‘Oh, 


the boys! Well, I guess they said Animal 
Ann; that’s what they call me, ’cause of 
my setting more’n most folks by creaturs. 
Don’t wonder you didn’t get it straight, 
not knowing about my queer ways and 
all. But come in, come in.” 

Animal Ann! Why, of course it was 
plain enough now when explained, and I 
looked with fresh wonder and reverence 
upon one whose very bearing of the title 
seemed to give her a sort of canonization. 

I want to tell you as simply and truly 
as possible the story of this woman. I 
shall try to quote her,own words in what 
she herself told me, and to describe with- 
out exaggeration or sentimentality what I 
saw of her life and work. I used the 
word ‘‘story,”’ but in one way there is to 
be no story. This is a mere descriptive 
sketch. There is no plot, little incident, 
and no dénouement. For, thank God! the 
life is still being lived and the quiet, un- 
obtrusive work going on, in and farther 
beyond the tiny hamlet of Wilson’s Gore. 

I hardly know where or how to begin. 
But perhaps I had best tell first one little 
incident which seems to mark the key- 
note of the whole tale. 

As we were walking out that first day 
among the boxes, barrels and baskets 
which proved to be the humble dwelling 
places of Animal Ann’s favorites, I said: 

‘“‘Why, how many animals have you 
bere?” 

She turned quickly towards me, her 
finger uplifted with a ‘‘Hush-h-h!” of 
warning. As I stared in perplexity she 
whispered in my ear, ‘‘They don’t know 
they’re animals; they think they’re just 
folks.” 

And that gives one a pretty good notion 
of her ideas and her mode of treatment. 
I shall let her speak for herself now. She 
told me the story then, and I wrote it 
down directly afterwards, while the words 
were fresh in my mind. And many times 
since then I have heard her tell it to 
others. For the friendship begun that day 
has lasted and grown, and again and again, 
as the summer comes, I find my way to 
Wilson’s Gore and the little home of Ani- 
mal Ann. 

“IT don’t know exactly how it come 
about, my taking to dumb creaturs, as 
they call them—though I must say I 
never see one that was anyways dumb 
myself. I lived over to Danvers, in the 
east part of the State, youknow. Pa was 
a real good man, kind to his folks, a church 
member and one of the selectmen of the 
borough. He was brought up in the 
strict up-and-down old-fashioned way as 
to religion, and had some pretty hard 
notions about some things. He had a 
good deal of stock—horses and cows and 
oxen and so on—and he took good care of 
them, gave them plenty of food and drink 
and good sleeping quarters, and never 
beat them, or let his hired mendoit. But 
he had views about animals that he’d 
picked up from his father before him, and 
from old Mr. Luther, his minister. I sup- 
posed they was all right, ‘cause pa held 
them, but even when I was a mite of a 
girl they struck me as queer and sort of 
ha’sh. He was good to his stock, as I said 
before, but he insisted that was only just, 
because they was useful to him and he 
wanted to keep them that way. He was 
kind to Leo, the collie dog, but he said 
that was because he was handy about 
driving the cows and finding the sheep, 
and he couldn’t spare him. He was dread- 
ful good to the cats, but, according to him, 
that was because of their catching rats 
and mice. But he was pleasant to the 
squirrels, too, and the robins, and the 
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brown thrashers—fed them and all, and 
he couldn’t give no other reason for that 
than this—that he wanted to. ‘But,’ says 
he, ‘animals haven’t got no rights; that’s 
a well-known fact. The Bible don’t give 
them any; the church don’t give them 
any; the catechism don’t give them any. 
If I’m made so soft like and nervous my- 
self that I can’t see a creatur hurt or 
abused without its making me uncomfort- 
able and fidgety. why that’s my outlook. 
It don’t go to show I’d ought to feel that 
way. [tell ye, if folks go to preaching 
that kind of doctrine, that creaturs have 
rights, and I’m bound to treat them as 
well as I do folke, why I'll just turn about 
and abuse them, spite of my creepy, ner- 
vous feeling about it. 
folks? Why didn’t God make them folks, 
then ?’ 

‘So he’d go on and over with such talk, 


Same rights as | 


crazy, and I’d seem to hear such a noise 
of whips swishing and sticks pounding 
and kicks sounding hollow against creat- 
urs’ sides, and then a whining and moan- 
ing and whimpering and crying out of the 
beings folks calls dumb, and my ears 
ached and buzzed all the blessed time. | 
couldn’t stand it anyhow. I was always 
a meddler and fusser, different from the 
rest of the family, and I made up my 
mind I’d got to have a finger in this pie. 
I talked to Mary, my sister, and to Elam 
and John, und tried to explain my views. 
I wanted—well, I don’t believe I had any 
real settled plan laid out, and I don’t 
wonder now they thought I'd gone clean 
out of my wits. But I tried to get them 
to let me try what I could do on the farm 
and in Danvers generally to make creat. 
ures more comfortable and get people not 
to put upon them so. But, my! they got 





and I’d listen and bother my poor little | dreadful worked up over it. You see, 
head trying to make it sound right and | the Ellises had always been a respectable, 
reasonable. ‘Why ain’t they folks, any- | quiet, contented kind of a family holding 


way?’ I says to myself. ‘What makes 
the difference? They act like folks ; they’re 
good or they’re bad; they’re lazy or in- 
dustrious ; they’re noisy or quiet, pleasant 
or ugly, selfish or free-handed, peaceable 
or snarly. 
There’s no two creaturs just alike, no 
more than there is f.lks. They take sick 
like folks, too, and they don’t like to suf- 
fer no more’n folks do; and come to the 
last, they die like folks. And why does 
pa put them all together, and say none of 
them haven’t got any rights?’ 
“Sometimes I’d ask ma—I didn’t quite 
dast to ask pa; children didn’t use to talk 
so free to their fathers as they do these 
times—I’d ask ma why animals wasn’t 
folks, anyway. And she’d tell me ‘twas 
*cause of their not having souls—immortal 
souls. At first I used to go on and ask 
how folks knew creaturs hadn’t got im- 
mortal souls, but she shut me up directly 
about that, and showed me right off that 
that was given up to by everybody—’twas 
one of the doctrines, and wasn’t to be 
argued over; ‘twas settled for good an’ 
all. So I never brought up that part 
again. But I’d bother and pester ma to 
know why, anyway—even agreeing ‘twas 
that way—they wasn’t folks just the 
same, and all the more to be pitied and 
done good to and made much of becsuse 
they didn’t have everything we had—souls 
and all them things. So whenever I got 
the chance I’d treat them that way, and 
try to make other people do it. But I 
couldn’t make much headway. I had two 
brothers and one sister, and they all fol- 
lowed pa and ma’s lead, and didn’t worry 
themselves about the ‘lower beings,’ as 
pa called them. Bime-by pa died, and a 
spell afterwards ma went too. And we 
four children had the farm and stock and 
all to divide equal. Well, maybe ‘twas 
foolish, but I’d been thinking and bother- 
ing my head so long about animals and the 
awful things that was always being done to 
them, I couldn’t get on any other track. 
I suppose I took after pa in being soft 
and nervous about such things, and 
seemed to me there wasn’t a minute of 
the whole living day that there wasn’t 
something cruel and unjust and dreadful 
done to poor helpless creaturs even right 
around me; and what must it be take the 
whole world over! I says. I was nigh about 


In short, they’ve got ways. | 


the same ideas from generation to genera- 
tion, with nothing upsetting in their re- 
ligion or politics or schooling. They’d 
all thought alike for a hundred years or 
more, and they boasted there’d never been 
a schismatic or a heretic or a turncoat of 
any sort in the whole tribe. And now to 
see an Ellis, and a female one, too, set up 
for a stirrer-up, and overthrower, a sort 
of a horse doctor and dog missionary 
mixed up, why, they wouldn’t have it. 
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We had weitne and to make a pene story 
short, we settled it this way: I was a 
sort of mean-spirited, easy-going, any- 
thing-for-peace woman myself, and so I 
just told them I'd give up every bit of my 
share of the old farm to them three for 
pothing, and go off somewhere to try my 
plan. And they agreed to that and let me 


vTeen I begun to look about to find the 
right kind of place. I wanted to see if 
there was such a thing as bringing over a 
whole community to my way of thinking. 
If I could be the means of getting every- 
pody in just one town or village to try 
treating animals as if they was folks, 
why—well, "twas something to live for, 
anyway. I considered and considered, 
and bime-by this notion came to me: I 
must find a smail enough place so’s I 
could work it all up before I died; the 
Ellises aint a long-lived family, and I 
wanted dreadful bad to see the whole 
thing done in my lifetime. ‘Why, I says 
to myself, ‘it would be almost like a littie 
millennium of my own.’ Then I heard 
ope day about Wilson’s Gore, and it ap- 
peared to me just what I wanted. Six fam- 
jlies in all—that’s what there was then— 
and not very big ones neither. I hada lit- 
tle money besides my share of the farm I’d 
give up—some left me by the Aunt AnnI 
was named after, so I’d got something to 
start with. And here I come, and here [ be. 

“It’s a good many years now, for "twas 
dreadful slow work. Butit’sdone. Every 
single one of the Gore families—and, as I 
said before, there’s nine now—has come 
over to my way of thinking, and yet I 
aint reached the average Ellis limit of age 
yet. So I’ve got my little millennium, you 
see. But I must tellthe whole truth and 
own up to one thing. I don’t believe I’ve 
had much to do with it, after all. Cometo 
think of it, I believe the Gore folks would 
have come to the same p’int if I hadn’t 
been here at all. For I’ve never preached 
about it nor scolded and fretted at them or 
anything. They must have had a leaning 
that way themselves, and found it all out 
without my help. Sometimes [ wish I’d 
a-taken a harder place, with crueller folks 
in it; there'd have been more credit in 
that. For I’ve had an easy, comfortable 
time of it, after all, doing for the dogs 
and horses and cats that was sick or hurt 
or old or lost or left out some way. You 
see, I like them, and so its dreadful inter- 
etting. And I like showing them to folks, 
too, particular the boys and girls. And 
they’ll spend hours at a time watching me 
take care of them and talk to them and 
treat them my way. But as for preaching 
at them about it, or to their fathers and 
mothers, I hadn’t got time for it. But 
there aint a man or woman or a boy or 
girl now in the Gore that would do a cruel 
thing to a horse or a dog or a cow or an 
ox or any four-footed thing; and, what’s 
more, they wouldn’t stone a bird or break 
up a nest—and children do like that kind 
of thing, you know; and there even ap- 
pears to be a feeling among the babies 
themselves against pulliog off flies’ wings 
and squeezing them to hear them buzz, 
and little amusements like that. They’re 
terrible good children by natur, you see, 
and I’m afraid I'll have to move. There 
aint no satisfyin’ field for real missionary 
work here.” 


Before this little autobiography was | 


ended we were walking out among the 
“creaturs,” and I had many an object 
lesson to illustrate Ann Ellis’s mode of 
treating her friends. 

Such odd friends they were, but I would 
not wish for truer, more Joyal ones. 
Dumb! Why, every soft wistful eye, 
each pricked-up silky ear, each tail that 
wagged or thumped the ground at the 
sound of her gentle footfall, each pawing 
eager hoof and quivering, dilated nostril, 
spoke clearly,sharply out of love and trust 
and willingness to serve. Here in the little 
pasture-lot grazed a blind horse; there, a 
little away, an old and grizzled one, 
passing his last days—his happiest ones, 
poor fellow !—in peace and comfort. There 
were dogs with bandaged, splintered legs, 
dogs that were hurt or ill, lying on soft 
beds in basket, box or barrel. And there 
Were well, active animals, dogs and cats, 
and others too. Some were waiting to be 
Claimed by owners from whom they had 
strayed away. Others had been wilfully 
deserted, and had no home but this. There 
was a lame hen hobbling about on an 
awkward wooden leg; there was a blind 
Canary in a rough home-made cage, sing- 
ing his little heart out as he heard the 
Voice of the one he had never seen, but 
loved. 

It was, as the landlord had said, ‘‘dread- 
ful amusin’” to hear Animal Ann talk, 
but it was more. There was to me some- 
thing strangely pathetic, touching, in the 
Way she spoke of and to these creatures. 
Certainly there was in her words or tones 
or looks nothing that could hint to these 
friends of hers that she thought them 
Mlything but ‘‘folks.” 

“Do you know how to talk French?” 
the asked suddenly one day. As I owned 
some knowledge of the language, she 
taid :‘‘Oh, I’m real'glad. You see, the chil- 
dren come over one day last month to tell 





me that the old sina as aes called 
him round here—him that used to learn 
the young folks to dance over in Danvers 
—was dead, and he’d left a dog unpro- 
vided for. The town had buried the old 
man, and the poor little creatur was cry- 
ing herself to death over the grave. I 
went over with them, and we fetched her 
away, dreadful unwilling, but too weak 
from mourning and going without victuals 
and sleep to make much fuss. I've 
brought lots of sorrowing young things 
through their troubles, homesickness and 
lonesomeness and disappointment and 
grief, put I never had a worse case than 
this. ‘Twas a poodle; Fan Shong the old 
map used to call her; sounds kind of 
Chinee, don’t it, now? And she was the 
miserablest being! She wouldn’t make 
friends, she was scary and terri»l2 bash- 
ful, and she just about cried her eyes out 
after that old master of hers—an out-land- 
ish, snuff-taking, fretful little man to 
most folks, but the best and dearest in the 
world to Fan Shong. I tried hard to help 
her, to make her feel at home, and show 
her there was something to live for still, 
but she didn’t take any notice. I’d make 
a good deal of her, praise her up, and call 
her ‘good dog, good dog,’ but she didn’t 
appear to care. And then bimeby it 
struck me she didn’t understand; she was 
French, and ‘good dog’ was no more 
than foreign talk to her. Of course I had 
to do something about it or she’d ’a’ died 
on my hands. IL inquired about, and found 
there was a lady over in East Thacher- 
ville, about four miles from here, that 
knew some French—used to learn it to 
children in the academy. Sol went over 
there. ’I'was areal hot day in July, and 
there’d been quite a spell of dry weather, 
and ’was terrible dusty. I’d been up all 
the night before with Charley, the old 
white horse there, and didn’t feel very 
rugged that day, and I thought I’d never 
get there. But I found Miss Edwards, 
and she was real good, took quite an 
interest. and she learned me to say ‘good 
dog’ in French—‘bong shang,’ you know. 
I practised it over and over, till I said it 
real good, and then I started home. Well, 
will you believe, time I’d got there it had 
gone clean out of my head. You see, I’d 
got it mixed up with the poor dog’s 
Chinee name, Fan Shong, and for the life 
of me! couldn’t say it right. So back I 
had to go through that dust and all and 
learn itagain. But my! it paid, for she 
was 80 pleased when I told her that she 
was a ‘bong shang,’ just as her old master 
done it. She’s bashful yet, though, and 
lonesome, and she’d admire to hear her 
native language.’’ 

You may be sure I aired my best Par- 
isian French for the benefit of the homesick 
foreigner, greatly to the delight of my good 
old friend. Noting how careful she was 
lest any word of ours should hurt the 
feelings of her protégés, I asked her if she 
thought they understood what was said. 

‘‘Well, I don’t really know,” she an- 
swered; ‘‘and so I go on the plan of act- 
ing as if they did. It don’t do any harm, 
you see; and just supposing they do 
know our language, why, they’d be dread- 
ful cut up sometimes. So I act as I do 
with folks, and mind my words when 
they’re round.” 

It was a good while before I became 
used to this peculiarity of the old woman, 
and I was puzzled and startled again and 
again by a warning word, look, or gesture 
when about to speak freely of those about 
us. “That looks like a good hunting- 
dog,” I said one day, pointing out a fine 
Irish setter near by. A significant look 
from Ann, & loudly spoken ‘Aint he a nice 
dog? Yes, Jack’s a good dog”—which 
words set the silky tail of golden-brown 
waving like a banner—and then the old 
woman whispered in my ear: ‘‘He’s gun- 
shy, poor fellow. He can’t help it; it’s 
born in him. He’s tried and tried, but he 
says he can’t stand it. Just the very sight 
of a gun of any sort, loaded or not, scares 
him to death. That’s how I got him. Jim 
Merrill had him, and was bound to train 
that trick out of him. He beat him till he 
’most killed him, but it only made him 
worse, and so I bought him.” 

I shall never forget the confusion and 
shame which overwhelmed me one day at 
a reproof—a pretty sharp one—from the 
good old philanthropist. Peering out at 
us from behind a shed was the oddest 
creature. It was intended, doubtless, for 
a cat, but was such a caricature of one. 
One ear stood sharply erect, the other 
lopped limply down; the eyes, because of 
an injury done to one of them, had a 
chronic squint; and there was a twist up- 
ward to each corner of the wide mouth 
that suggested the grin of the proverbial 
cat of Cheshire. It wasirresistible, and I 
—laughed. Animal Ann clutched my arm. 
‘Stop laughing,’’ she whispered, sharply ; 
‘sor if you can’t hold it in, go away.” I 
was sobered at ounce. ‘Poor Jinny,”’ said 
the old woman, after we had left the 
spot, “she’s terrible homely, and she 
knows it as well as we do. Nobody’ll 
have her, she looks so bad. And the worst 
of it is she’s just aching to be made much 
of and coddled. There’s the lovingest 
heart in that poor outlandish looking 





body. She’s real ite about her sain 
particular her eyes—maybe you took 
notice there’s a mite of a cast in them— 
and I do all I can to make her forget about 
it.” 

The good woman even attributed to 
these animals theological creeds of their 
own, or, rather, perhaps adherence to 
those of the particular sect to which their 
former masters or Owners belonged. 
“Don’t say anything about Jews,” she 
once whispered, as we drew near the 
rough kennel of a gaunt yellow cur; ‘*he 
don’t know any other religion; he’s been 
with them all his days. I took him after 
Miss Levy died. He set everything by the 


' family, and I don’t want him to think we 


disapprove of their beliefs.” 

‘**] suppose I need not ask you,” I said, 
one day, ‘“‘with your views of animals and 
their being like folks, if you think there’s 
a future for them after death?” 

To my surprise, the old woman shook 
her head sadly, and the soft brown eyes 
grew moist. ‘‘No,” she said, in a low, 
mournful voice, ‘‘l’m afraid there’s no 
chance of that. I’ve give it up. I did 
hold to it as long as I could, and it most 
broke my heart to let it go. But so many 
of the folks I look up to tell me it isn’t so, 
that I’ve had to give up that p’int. Even 
Elder Peters, that’s so fond of dogs and 
horses himself, he always said there 
wasn’t any chance of meeting them any- 
where in the next world; and Dr. Church 
held that, too; and good old Mis’ Hol- 
combe, that left money to take care of 
destitute cats. They was all one way, 
proved it from the Scriptures, you know 
—‘like the beasts that perish,’ and ail 
that. They all say there aint a single 
word in the Bible that gives them a rea- 
sonable hope. There’s most everything 
else spoke of as being there—folks and 
angels and martyrs and saints and trees 
and flowers and fruit and streams and 
precious stones, But nothing about creat 
ures, except—well, sometimes I think 
there’s a chance for white horses—just a 
chance.” 

‘For white horses!” 
amazement. 

“Yes; in Revelation, speaking about 
heaven and the saints, it tells about their 
being dressed in white robes and riding on 
white horses. But there’s another—a 
dreadful verse in that book—I never like to 
think of it. After telling all the beautiful 
things that’s inside of heaven, it says, 
‘But without are dogs.’ Now aint that a 
terrible mournful pictur’? It’s as if the 
other animals all give up when they was 
told there wasn’t any place for them up 
there, and just died for good, instincts 
and all—if you don’t want to call them 
souls; but dogs, why, they just couldn’t 
do it; they must follow on after their 
masters, room or noroom. And so I always 
seem to see them hanging about the door, 
waiting and waiting, getting a peek in 
when it opens to let somebody go inside, 
and maybe catching sight of their masters 
—oh! I can’t stand it, anyhow. I wish it 
wasn’t writ there, ‘Without are dogs.’ ” 

In vain I tried to show the poor woman 
that the dog of Revelation, banished from 
bliss with murderers, idolaters, and others 
of the wicked, was not one of her four- 
footed friends. She had looked at the 
harrowing vision too long to be able to 
banish it at once. 

‘But there’s one thing I won’t give in 
to,” she said, ‘‘and that is that Scriptur’ 
don’t go to show that folks ’d oughter be 
kind and merciful to creatur’s. It does— 
l say it does. There’s heaps and heaps of 
things that shows it. Of course there’s 
that one about the righteous man regard- 
ing the life of his beast; but then some 
might say that was because he needed the 
beast and wanted its work. Bnt there’s 
lots of passages beside that. Why, how 
beautiful it always speaks about sheep 
and lambs. There aint anything better 
it can find to liken God to than a shep- 
herd, and the tenderest kind of one, too. 
Why, it says He gathers the lambs up in 
His arms and carries them in His bosom; 
it tells how He makes them lay down in 
green pastures, and leads them out beside 
the still waters. And the Master, too, He 
calls Himself the Good Shepherd, and 
then explains to the folks what a good 
shepherd is, and how he has names for all 
his sheep and knows them all, and how 
they’ll follow him all about and know his 
voice. And it says that he’ll even give 
his own life for his sheep; any good shep- 
herd will, he sets so much by them. It 
stands to reason no one could treat sheep 
and lambs cruel anyway if they think 
much of the Bible. And telling people not 
to aggravate the oxen by muzzling them 
up while they’re threshing out the corn, 
and not to do such an unnat’ral, cruel 
kind of thing as to seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk. And where it tells you in 
case you come across a bird’s nest on the 
ground or up in a tree, with the mother- 
bird setting on her eggs or cuddling her 
young ones, to be sure and not hurt her, 
but let her go. And the talking so much 
about creatur’s—how smart and how 
knowing, and how quick and how busy, 
and how bold and how handsome! There’s 
Solomon, he can’t say enough about the 


I exclaimed in 
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ants being so forehanded and laying up 
their food, and the conies building in the 
rocks, and the greyhound, which is so 
‘comely in going.’ And in Job it goes on 
about the fine looks and the strength and 
the high spirit of horses, pawing the 
ground and smelling the battle, and all. 
And I’m sure our Master, when He was 
here, loved the birds, and talked about 
them, and spoke of His Father’s feeding 
them and keeping count of the sparrows. 
And He said, however strict folks was 
about keeping Sunday, any one would 
help a creatur’ that fell into a hole, 
or got hurt any way, that day or any 
other. Oh, [ tell ye the whole gist of 


Scriptur’s that way, to my thinking, even | 


if it don’t say up and down in big capi- 
tals, ‘Don’t beat your horses or kick your 
dogs!’ And Solomon says one real smart 
thing about my idee of there not being so 
much difference, after all, ’twixt folks and 
creaturs. Wait a minute, and let me get 
the old Bible and read it to you. Here, 
now: ‘For that which befalleth the sons 
of men befalleth beasts; even one thing 
befalleth them , as the one dieth, so dieth 
the other; yea, they have all one breath; 
so that a man hath no pre-eminence above 
a beast,’ and soon. Aint that good? And 
him so wise, you know!” 

“It must be a sad thought,’’ I said to 
her once, “that you will never see these 
animal friends in the next world.” It was 
a cruel thing to say under the circum- 
stances, but I did not stop to think. 

A mist clouded the soft doglike brown 
eyes, as they met mine for an instant and 
then turned quickly away. ‘‘It’s dread- 
ful,” she said, in a low hushed tone— 
‘dreadful. It’s wicked, I know, to say so, 
but—I couldn’t be happy up there and 
them outside. Me and all the real folks, 
that’s had everything in this world— 
rights, and laws to protect their rights, 
and—and—souls—us all inside heaven, 
and them that’s been put upon and wor- 
ried and tortur’d all their days, them out- 
side of it all, oh, I couldn’t stand it! J 
know I couldn’c! So—well—maybe I 
sha’n’t be there myself.” She went on 
hurriedly, as if in response to some ex- 
pression she thought my face might wear: 
‘‘Not that I’m giving up my religion. 
That’s a sight of comfort to me—more’n 
anything else, I guess. But, you see, folks 
generally are so busy saving their own 
souls and other people’s—heathen’s and 
all—they can’t attend to righting the 
awful wrongs done to creatur’s, and it’s 
nat’ral, I know. But I’ve got a leaning 
that way. and I’m so made I seem to know 
how to help animals and coax folks to be 
good to them. So I just tell God right out 
all about it—that I fee] I must give up 
my whole life, day in and day out, to 
helping and comforting these creatures 
He’s made, and made so like folks in 
everything but just not having souls. 
And I tell Him”’—she spoke softly and 
reverently—‘‘I tell Him I love Him and 
want to serve Him, and I’m on His side, 
and will be to my dying day. But I’ve 
got such a terrible aching and burning 
over the things done to these creaturs 
that I can’t attend to the other things 
folks tell me is the highest, most im- 
portant ones. I haven’t got time for all 
the meetings—the sewing society and mis- 
sionary concerts and temperance meetings 
and teachers’ meetings and the anti-smok- 
ing society, and all those stated means, 
as they call them. I’m drove day and 
night looking up suffering creaturs, 
fetching home them that’s lost, nursin 
the sick, chirking up the lonesome an 
homesick. Why, you wouldn’t believe 
how full my hands be. And so I tell Him 
plain, but humble and respectful, that if 
he thinks best to say because I gin up 
the work and duty of a professor, I must 
give up the rewards too,why, I've nothing 
to say. He knows best, understanding the 
whole case, and I know He’il do right. So 
I just go on with what I’ve got todo for 
these poor things as if I was just one of 
them, soul lacking and all. And they 
think I am.” 

I told you I had no story, nothing but a 
picture—poorly drawn, I know—of one 
woman and her work and ways. I do not 
even point a moral. Maybe there is none. 
It is for you to say.—Harper’s Bazar. 








DON'T PUT IT OFF. 

The necessity of a spring medicine is 
universally admitted. This is the best 
time of the year in which to purify the 
blood, to restore the lost appetite, and to 
build up the entire system, as the body is 
now peculiarly susceptible to benefit from 
medicine. The great popularity attained 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, owing to its real 
merit and its remarkable success, has 
established it as the very best medicine to 
take in the spring. It cures scrofula, salt 
rheum, and all humors, biliousness, dys- 
pepsia, headache, kidney and liver com- 
plaints. catarrh, and all affections caused 
or promoted by low state of the system 
or impure blood. Don’t put it off, but 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. It will do 
you good. 
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MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 


Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t. Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsytvanla. 


N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
45th Annual Session opens 1 ~ 26, % A four yeare 
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LARA MARSH 


Hospitals. Address 
Deas, 131 8, 18th 8t., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE X. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October Ist; en: 1894. 
ant rm an epanes @ ding May, 
Ra at and sy, Clinical Instruction. Students 
itted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 

ispensaries of New York. For announcements 


sid information EMAY BLACKWELL, M.D. 
Sti Bast 1th Ste Now York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, parttoularty diseases 
women and childre’ 


The doctor is lacoely eclectic in her ar poset 
boone treat ne tort the 


Geom poten trician. 
Chroni ath Wermoute, fe 


at sou 
closed, the time | Ry given wooly to city practice 
The Doctor's f ree i is 7 for the Poor is stil! 
bey at her omee fuseday 6 from 6 to 4 Yay ‘rt 
ures given a. oven 8 a rie 
from 15 to 20 years of age. od ~~ , 6 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN - 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to5 P. M 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Merten Restes. 18 Songs of the highest order 
tos Be ay ezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
tion tor goed singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


_ Anew collection of phenasa iyutee, ot showing rare 

in ng and mpaniment. 
rtant addition to he i hest clas class of modern 
bums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


A Frank E. Sawyer. Baquistts musical settings of 
Heine’s tender, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
plano accompaniments. Sheet-music size. 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album ot 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired com 
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75 cents, 
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An inexhaustible store of beautiful cones. yt 

eae Camen \~ Vol. 1.55 numbers; V “.=5 
eards. 


sper, 50 cent 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00.” centay 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful songs from translations of Heine 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid. 
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Songs of Sleep.” 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the dainties 
tions extant. It is not a child’s book. The wer : 4 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


a eateries H. Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
ngs with y accom panyments. mak x 
tionally pleasing collection, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Send for descriptive ctroular o, nouatites vocal 

a instrumental m - 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


(Continued from Fifth Page.) 


nah J. Bailey, of Maine; of the National 
Association of Women Stenographers by 
Miss Nettie G. McLaughlin, of Illinois; 
of the National Christian League for the 
Promotion of Social Purity by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Grannis, of New York, and of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation by Susan B Anthony. 

Mre. Grannis, referrring to the law now 
pending in the New York Legislature to 
make adultery a felony, said that its effect 
would be beneficial in pre venting reckless 
husbands from boasting of their illicit 
relations, and shamelessly offering these 
to their wives as a cause of divorce. 

Mrs. Bailey opposed standing armies 
and battleships; protested against mili- 
om | schools and military drills for boys, 
and advocated turning armies into pro- 
ducers of wealth, converting battleships 
into merchantmen, and forts into asylums. 
Drill the boys and girls in fire brigades, 
in life-saving corps, manual labor clans, 
and gymnasiums. 

Mrs. Annie La Porte Diggs spoke on 
‘*Woman’s Part in a Republic.” 

There was a large attendance at the 
evening session. The subjects of discus- 
sion were ‘‘Moral Reform” and ‘*Govern- 
ment Reform.” There were eleven speak- 
ers. 

Caroline B. Buel. of Connecticut was 
emphatic in her demand for an *‘Equal 
Moral Standard.” 

“The Effects of a Double Moral] Stan 
dard Upon Modern Life’’ was the theme 
of Isabella Charlies Davis, of New York. 
In the future there would be but one 
moral standard for man and woman. 

Virginia T. Smith, of Connecticut, fa- 
vored providing homes and training for 
unfortunate children. 

E. Marguerite Lindley, of New York, 
read a paper on ‘Physical Health a Basis 
for Purity of Morals.’ At its conclusion 
Government Reform, by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
Susan B. Anthony, president, was entered 
upon. Miss An'hony told of ‘‘Wuman’s 
Work and the Ballot.”” Until women are 
given the right of suffrage they will 
continue to rank with idiots. 

Carrie L. Chapman-Catt, of New York, 
spoke on ‘The Coming Civilization.” 

Elizabeth B. Grannis, of New York, 
spoke on the ‘‘Non-Application of Re- 
ligion to Morals.’”’ She eulogized the work 
of Dr. Parkhurst, and was in favor of 
women taking primary action in the ad- 
justment of municipal matters. 

Emma A. Cranmer, of South Dakota, 
read a paper on The Women of the 20th 
Century. 

Saturday, March 2. 

The Council began its last day witha 
business meeting behind closed doors, de- 
voted principally to the adoption of a 
series of resolutions relating to woman’s 
work. 

PREAMBLE. 

We, the National Council of Women of 
the United States, organized in the in- 
terest of no one propaganda, and hav- 
ing no power over the organizations which 
constitute the Council beyond that of 
suggestion and sympathy, having learned 
that the best good of our homes and our 
nation is vanced by our unity of 
thought and purpose, and that an organ- 
ized movement of women best conserves 
the highest good of the family and the 
State, banded in a federation of workers 
committed to the overthrow of all forms 
of ignorance and injustice, and to the 
application of the ‘*Golden Rule’’ to 
society, custom, and law, do hereby re- 
solve. 

PROGRESS OF WOMAN. 

Whereas, The years since the last ses- 
sion of the National Council of Women of 
the United States have opened many 
avenues to woman’s industry ; have made 
many changes in law and custom in her 
favor ; have witnessed the grand spectacle 
of women participating in the Columbian 
Exposition in an official capacity, and 
endowed by the United States Govern- 
ment with equality of power and respon- 
sibility ; have demonstrated the growing 
tendency in all denominations toward the 
proper recognition of women in their 
representation in the Parliament of Reli- 
gions, and have shown us that the ad- 
vanced and truly learned thinkers of all 
faiths and lands agree that there is nothing 
in the spirit and essence of their religions 
which necessitates woman’s degradation 
or indicates her divinely appointed in- 
feriority ; have been marked by a marvel- 
ous growth of organization among women 
for educational, reformatory and philan- 
thropic purposes, binding all classes and 
climes together with cords of love for har- 
monious action, and finding its most per- 
fect exponent in that magnificent gather- 
ing, the Congress of Representative 
Women; and, finally, have brought to 
women the full recognition of their rights 
as citizens in two of our great States and 
in two most important divisions of the 
British Empire ; therefore 

Resolved, That we rejoice in these evi- 
dences of the advancement of weman and 
the race, and see in them the bright fore- 
cast of the time when the last restriction 
which exists in society, in the Church and 
in the State to prevent woman from the 
full exercise of all her powers for the 
best good of humanity will be eradicated 
from custom, creed and statute. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Whereas, The ethical adjustment of the 
relations between capital and labor is a 
serious problem, as evidenced by the in- 
creasing frequency of strikes and demon- 
strations accompanied by disorder and 
resulting in incalculable loss and suffer- 
ing; and 

hereas, Labor and Capital have no 
natural or permanent diversity of inter- 
ests, and all conflicts between these indus- 
trial factors are the result of artificial 
conditions, equally at variance with the 
spirit of our Republican institutions and 
of the Golden Rule; therefore 

Resolved, That recognizing the fact that 
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selfishness is social disintegration, and 
believing it to be the duty of every patriotic 
citizen to give serious and candid atten- 
tion to the questions involved in economic 
conditions. and to use all possible personal 
influence to establish society upon a basis 
of love and fraternity, we urge that co- 
operation, instead of competition, should 
be adopted as the standard to which in- 
dustrial relations should be brought. As 
an immediate remedial measure, we urge 
that all disputes between capital and labor 
be referred to National, State, or volun- 
tary tribunals of conciliation and arbitra: 
tion, and that the whole strength of pub- 
lic opinion be brought to bear to compel 
such reference and the acceptance of the 
decision. 
INDUSTRY. 

Resolved, Since justice requires that in 
all departments of service efficiency and 
not sex shal! be considered, we demand 
that the United States Government shall 
set the standard for the country by pay 
ing its employees o— wages for equal 
work, and bv holding women equally 
eligible for all competitive examinations 
and for employment and promotion. 


EDUCATION. 

Resolved, That in the best interests of 
education and as a matter of justice, we 
ask that women as well as men shall be 
elected or appointed on all school boards 
in the several Stites and Territories. We 
earnestly favor the establishment at the 
nation’s Capital of a National Univer- 
sity for post-graduate study, open alike 
to men and women, and that women also 
shall be appointed on the regular consti- 
tuted Board of Control. We heartily en- 
dorse the effort to give the youth of the 
country scientific temperance instruction 
in the public schools. Since a simultane- 
ous training of the child’s band and brain 
is demanded for its harmonious develop- 
ment, we earnestly request all school 
boards in the United States to adopt the 
kindergarten method, to combine manual 
with mental training as a fundamental 
part of our public school system. 


DRESS REFORM. 

Résolved, Since woman’s dress should 
be healthful, should be beautiful in its 
conformity to the principles of art and 
nature, and should leave her a free and 
untrammelled factor in the world’s prog- 
ress, we commend to the serious attention 
of women the various designs already 
evolved which meet these requirements. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


Resolved, Since great suffering and in- 
justice arise from there being in the 
various States of our country different 
laws governing marriage and divorce, 
that we urge such legislation, State and 
national, as shall secure uniformity in 
this respect; and since both sexes are 
equally concerned in the adjustment of 
these relations, we demand that in all 
commissions created to deal with those 
questions, women be appointed to act co- 
ordinately with men. 


PHILANTHROPY. 

Resolved, That as unjust laws are still 
in force in some of the States relating to 
the personal and property rights of wom- 
en, we respectfully ask our country- 
women to investigate State and national 
laws and to recommend such amendments 
as shall give to all women justice and 
equity, and we urge the appointment of 
women on boards of management of all 
correctional and charitable institutions; 
that we rejoice in all organizations and 
missions advocating an equal standard of 
purity for men and women, and working 
for the rescue of erring girls from a life 
of sin. We ask our own and all nations to 
investigate the causes of intemperance 
and enact legislative remedies for the evils 
resulting therefrom. We oppose all forms 
of cruelty, and advocate education in 
humane principles and the abolition of the 
practice of vivisection. 

Believing that the time has come in the 
progress of the race when all difficulties 
between civilized nations should be set- 
tled without resort to arms, we rejoice 
that the United States Government has 
invited the nations of the civilized world 
to unite in a permanent treaty of arbitra- 
tion, and that Great Britain has taken 
steps looking to the adoption of such a 
treaty; and 

It is the opinion of this body that a per- 
manent National Board of Peace and 
Arbitration should be added to our gov- 
ernment, and we respectfully suggest that 
a peace commission, composed of men and 
women, shall be os and provided 
for to confer with the Government of 
other nations upon the subject of estab- 
lishing an International Court of Arbitra- 
tion. 

RELIGION. 


Resolved, That we rejoice in the grow- 
ing unity between persons of different 
religious beliefs, as evidenced in their 
union in work, humanitarian, philan- 
thropic and reformatory. 

We protest against persecution of any 
people on account of religious belief or 
unbelief, or because of race or condition, 
as contrary to the spirit and civilization 
of our time. 

We suggest to all religious organiza- 
tions to include as part of their study, 
religion as applied to the home, society, 
the nation and life in general; and 

We appeal to all ecclesiastical bodies to 
so amend their laws, if necessary, that 





they shall not in anyway discriminate 


between man and womap. 

Resolved, That we deplore the outrages 
committed upon the Armenians, and re- 
cord our appreciation of the unflinching 
heroism of our Armenian sisters in sacri- 
ficing their lives in defence of their honor 
and freedom of conscience, and we earn- 
estly urge upon our sisters in Great Brit- 
ain and other cvuntries of Europe to use 
their influence with their governments, 
that they take immediate action to estab- 
lish security of life and honor and prop- 
ertvin Armenia. 

Resolved, That religion and patriotism 
demand that we protest against the Rus- 
sian persecution of the Jew as an outrage 
against humanity, and as forcing on our 
shores hordes of immigrants, unskilled 
and igoorant of our institutions, who com- 
plicate our industrial problems and who 
should be allowed to live in peace in their 
own land, and we protest against Russia 
refusing to recognize the passport of the 
United States when held by a Jew, and 
ask our Representatives to upbold the 
honor of our count y in having its pass- 
ports respected. 

That patriotism and humanity demand 
that we — against the present course 
of injustice toward the colored people and 
the Indians practised by our people and 
permitted by our government. 


PATRIOTISM. 

Resolved, That realizing the dangers 
which threaten the nation from dense and 
diverse populations and from a lax en- 
forcemeut of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, we urge upon all our people 
that they co-operate to enforce existing 
laws, and that they earnestly inquire 
what further legislation is necessary to 
make them more effective. 

We gladly invite and welcome to our 
industrial life and to our educational and 
political privileges all who seek homes in 
this country and who desire to increase 
their own and the general welfare under 
the guarantees of the law. We believe 
that illiteracy should be a bar to the use 
of the ballot by the native or the foreign- 
born citizen, and we protest against the 
entrance upon our shores of the vicious 
classes of other lands, who bring with 
them influences contrary to American 
institutions and tending to anarchy. 

We protest against what is known as 
‘lynch law,” since the right of trial ac 
cording to legal process is a fundamental 
principle of justice and liberty, and obe- 
dience to the laws of the land is the first 
duty of the citizen. 

We believe that patriotic teaching in 
the schools, the introduction of the Amer- 
ican flag into every school-room in the 
land, and its salute as the symbol and the 
prophecy of peace, of progress, of univer- 
sal liberty and of equal rights under the 
Constitution, would unite the nation’s 
ehildren, strengthen love of law, and 
develop the spirit of patriotism which is 
the life of the Republic. 

We commend the American patriotic 
salute known as the original ‘Balch 
Salute,” which pledges allegiance to the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man and the flag of our country, as the 
triune grace of good citizenship. 


THANKS. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States assembled in its Second Triennial 
Session, are hereby extended to the cor- 
respondents, the reporters and the Associ- 
ated and United Press representatives, 
and to the press of the country for the 
splendid reports of the meetings, which 
have spread a knowledge of the Council 
work, and to the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s Press Committee, Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton, for the ability, devotion and 
courtesy with which she has discharged 
the duties of her position; to Miss Lucy 
E. Anthony, Chairman of the Committee 
on Railroad Rates, for the unfailing 
patience and kindliness with which she 
has filled a position demanding much 
labor and yielding neither pleasure nor 
honor ; to its Committee of Local Arrange- 
ments, and to its Chairman, Mrs. Jennette 
M. Bradley, for the efficient manner in 
which all arrangements for the comfort of 
the Council membersand visitors have been 
provided for; and also to the Independent 
Ice Company for furnishing so freely their 
ice for the use of those attending the 
meetings, and to all the employees of this 
building, whose willingness to be helpful, 
even beyond the actual demands of their 
duty, has done so much to assist the 
Council workers during the past fortnight. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks 
for the kind assistance rendered to the 
work of our standing Committee on Patri- 
otic Teaching by the loan of flags by 
Captain Wallace Foster and by the Amer- 
ican Flag Company. 

MEMORIAL. 

Resolved, That in the death of its pat- 
rons, Mrs. Rosa Miller Avery, Ruth O. 
Delamater and M. Adeline Thomson, the 
Council has lost those whose names were 
valuable to it, and whose influence 
strengthened it in the communities in 
which their lives were passed. 

Resolved, That the Council extends its 
sympathy to the organizations which form 
it, for the loss during the last four years 
of many valued workers from their ranks, 
prominent among those being Lucy Stone, 
Amelia sloomer, Mary J. Seymour, Mary 
T. Lathrop, Mary A. Woodbridge, Julia 
Ames, Mary Allen West, Myra Bradwell, 





Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Sally Hully, Vic- 
ginia A. Minor, and Marian Skidmore. - 


A feature of the morning session was 
the reading of a cordial letter presenting 
greetings from the Catholic Weinen’s 
National League, and signed by Olive 
Risley Seward. 

A lively debate was caused by a resolu- 
tion with regard to Education. The reso- 
lution was finally adopted, practically as 
submitted. 

Nearly all the afternoon business ses- 
sion was devoted to discussing resolutions 
with reference to religion. Dress reform 
was ‘‘commended te the serious attention 
of women’’; a national divorce law was 
favored, and the suggestion urged that a 
peace commission be appointed by the 
United States to confer with other nations 
upon the subject of establishing an inter- 
national court of arbitration. 

Miss Anthony secured a change in the 
resolution appealing to ecclesiastical 
bodies to make such changes in the mar- 
riage laws as shall recognise the equality 
of husband and wife. The resolution was 
made to say ‘‘we appeal to all ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies to amend their laws, if neces- 
sary, that they shal] not in any way dis- 
criminate between husband and wife.” 

A resolution condemning lynch Jaw was 
also adopted after Miss Mary Desha of 
Kentucky, and other Southern women, 
had secured assurances that it was not 
aimed specially at the South. 

Resolutions condemnatory of Armenian 
and Jewish outrages were adopted, and 
Great Britain and other European coun- 
tries were asked to prevent further perse- 
cution in Armenia. 

At the evening session the new officers 
were introduced by Mrs. Sewall. 

The newly elected president, Mrs. Dick 
inson, responded in an appropriate speech. 

Grace Greenwood made a wise and 
witty speech, which was received with 
applause. 

The report of the retiring treasurer of 
the council, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of 
Maine, which was received this morning, 
showed the council to be in a very pros- 
perous condition. 

Mrs. Sewall’s farewell address closed 
with the presentation of the Countess of 
Aberdeen, who reviewed briefly the his- 
tory and purposes of the International 
Council of omen, and especially the 
Canadian auxiliary. 

The recording secretary, Isabella Davis, 
presented Mrs. Dickinson with a basket 
of flowers in behalf of the International 
Order of King’s Sons and Daughters. 

Mrs. Sewall was fairly showered with 
flowers at the closing session to-night. 
The delegates from Canada sent a beauti- 
ful bunch of pink roses tied with pink 
ribbons, presented with a very graceful 
speech by Mrs. Gibbs, of Port Arthur, 
while from Miss Bonney, Chicago, came a 
large floral piece, a white dove resting on 
a bed of maidenhair fern, holding in its 
beak a pink rose, bearing greetings to the 
president and members. 

The Countess of Aberdeen proposed 
three cheers for Mrs. Sewall, and the 
Council adjourned sine die. 





THE DRAMA. 


COLUMBIA.—The second and last week 
of Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew will begin 
March 11, and will be a repetition of com- 
plete success. Their ‘‘Charlotte Corday” 
drew large audiences, and popular inter- 
est is likely to increase. Mrs. Potter is an 
emotional actress, and Mr. Bellew will 
show the quality that is in him. The 
second and last week of the engagement 
Dumas’s comedy of ‘‘Francillon” will be 
presented on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday evenings. The 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees will 
be ‘Camille.’ Zola’s ‘*The:ése” will be 
given one performance, Saturday night. 

cencanbigiaenttss 


HOLLIs STREET.—The second week of 
Mr. John Drew’s engagement at the Hol- 
lis begins March 11. Mr. Drew is a great 
favorite socially. He stands asa leading 
American actor who produces American 
plays with American companies. He is 
an earnest student and all his work has 
careful preparation. During the past 
week at the Hollis in ‘The Bauble Shop” 
he has won golden opinions. He will be 
seen in one, possibly two new characters. 
The Wednesday matinees will be resumed 
during Mr. Drew’s stay. 


> 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Owing to the popu- 
larity of Ernest Lacy’s great play, Ri- 
naldo, Mr. Haworth devoted the first week 
of his engagement to this new play. The 
second week now closirg he devoted to 
Rinaldo, Richelieu, Rosedale and Hamlet, 
playing Hamlet by request on Saturday 
afternoon, March 9. It has been a bril- 
liant week, but the third,which commences 
Monday, March 11, promises to be more 
distinguished still. Next week, com- 
mencing March 11, Mr. Howard will pro- 
duce The Bells, a play made famous by 
Henry Irving. Mr. Haworth has played 
this piece in the West, and it is said to equal 
Mr. Irving. The repertoire for the week 
is Monday, Tuesday and Saturday even- 
ings and Wednesday matinee, The Bells; 
Wednesday and Friday evenings, Riche- 
lieu; Thursday evening, Hamlet; and 
Saturday matinee, Rosedale. On the 
nights that The Bells is played Ada Gil- 
man has a leading part. 





POOR DIGESTION 


Leads to nervousness,fretfulness, peevish- 
ness, chronic Dyspepsia and great misery. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the remedy. It 
tones the stomach, creates an appetite, 
and gives a relish to food. It makes pure 
blood and gives healthy action to all the 
organs of the body. Take Hood’s for 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla CURES. 


Hoop’s PILts become the favorite 
cathartic with every one who tries them. 
25c. 













T@ASING Suny 
Seve rouse 
For durability and for 
cheapness iis prepa - 


valvon 1S truly unrwalled: 












THE RISING SUN 
STOVE POLISH in 
cakes for general 
blacking of a stove, 


THE SUN PASTE 
POLISH for a quick 
after-dinner shine, 
applied and pol. 
ished with a cloth, 





Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S.A, 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.- Monday, March 1 
3.30 P. M. Discussion. “The Value of Personal 
Relations,” 

THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE « 

the 
Women’s Educational! anu [udustrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtaia at the Newton Rest. 
Cure For particulars address Befriending Com. 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


PRIVATE Secretary aud Stenographer. 

A young lady of god education desires the 
above position. Uses the Kemington machine, 
Highest references as to churacter and trust. 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W, 
N., Woman’s JourNnaL Office 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as a 
companion for an invalid, as an amanuensis,or asa 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss S.C. Crane, 7 East Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. 








QUALITY, 

WORKMANSHIP, 
»And SHAPES : 

UNEQUALED. 


Ferris¢ 






Sense } 
Corset Waist. 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress are : 
PERFECTED in this Waist, or Buttons. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at frontinstead of clasps, Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose supporters. Tape d butt "t pull 
off. Cord button holes—won't wear out, All sizes; 
all shapes. 1 or slim bust; long or short waist, 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Send for illustrated nen 
RIS BROS. Manufact and Patent 
fener Office—341 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Ofice—S37 Market St., San Francisco, 


BOSTON 
COUCH 
BED. 






















HIiGHEHsST 
‘SCaIV AAT * 








H 








A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills 6 
long-felt want. Mnst be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 
IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF 


GLOVES 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE 
has a very attractive stock, 


and invites you to examine 
them. 





—— ad 





C.H.Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St.,Bosto® 
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